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y| Enchanting, irresistible 


Los Angeles; dynamic fourth market of the country; uniquely a city of youthfully 


minded moderns. The 20% minority oldsters and the 80% majority youngsters 
under 40 think and act alike. This is an institution for youth. This, at the risk 
of being trite, is where youth dominates. ¢ ¢ ¢ It’s natural that a newspaper sy” 
chronized to this trend should be preferred by these moderns. A constantly rising 
circulation curve, stepping ahead of the city’s growth, is the logical result. ¢ ¢ ¢ 
Here you have, then, a fast market, geared to modern merchandising, controlled 
by youthful, high buying power. And here you have The Examiner, keyed i 
every detail not only to meet but to encourage this distinction—appreciated by 


the moderns to the tune of 740,944 daily and 1,646,341 Sunday. # « ¢ ¢* 
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The Daily News fleet of Wasp-motored monoplanes warming up for its daily 375-mile flight with the Blue Streak Final Markets. 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines, 
business papers, and Radio 
Broadcast Stations 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need 
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RATE & DATA SERVICE 
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minute information 
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color and cover charges, 
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sizes—and circulations 
on publications in the 
United States and Can- 
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536 Lake Shore Drive, 
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*stand the cost is $30.00 per year (Canada 
and Foreign, $35.00). 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Liberty’s True Story 


Two studies which have recently been 
made by Dr. Daniel Starch on a highly 
similar basis offer interesting comparisons 
of two magazines, one a monthly and one 
a weekly, which have come to the front 
out of obscurity in the past ten years, 
i.e., Liberty and True Story. 

In each of these studies Dr. Starch 
offers a preface headed, ‘New Standards 
in Commercial Research,’’ in which the 
conditions to be followed in the study are 
laid down. Accuracy of method and ade- 
quacy of the sample, if the percentages are 
to be used for projection to a national 
basis, receive thorough attention in this 
preface in each study. 

A reading of the Liberty report shows 
great similarity with (almost duplication 
of) the True Story report.* The number 
of calls made is practically the same. The 
stated purposes of the study, while worded 
differently, are substantially the same. The 
circulation of the two publications (S. R. 
D. S., February, 1930) do not vary 100,000 
from around the 2,000,000 mark. Neither 
has any subscription circulation to speak 
of. Breakdowns as to sectional distribu- 
tion are very similar. 

Unfortunately the absence of subscrip- 
tion circulation does not permit a publish- 
ing in the Standard Rate & Data Service 
the sizes of the cities and towns into which 
the circulation goes. The inference from 
Dr. Starch’s two studies is that this break- 
down would show some material differ- 
ences, as the number of cities and towns 
chosen in the True Story study (nine) is 
less than half the number chosen for the 
Liberty report (twenty). 

For the True Story study two Middle 
West cities, Cleveland and Milwaukee, 
were chosen as cities of 500,000 and over; 
in the Liberty study one city, Pittsburgh. 
In the 100,000-500,000 group, True Story 
was given (two) Atlanta and Syracuse, 
New York, while Liberty had (five) 
Dayton, Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Springfield, Massachusetts. In the 
2,500 to 100,000 group True Story was 
allotted but five cities. In the 25,000 to 
100,000 group Liberty had seven—with an 
additional five (all Eastern cities) in the 
2,500-25,000 bracket. Under 2,500 True 
Story got three (all in Massachusetts), 
while Liberty got five—all but one West- 
ern and Pacific Coast. The scientific basis 
upon which these variances were planned 
are unfortunately not explained in either 
survey, although there is also a section on 
the adequacy of results projected on a 10 
per cent sample basis. 

The method of choosing the responders 
from newsdealers was virtually the same 
and a similar stabilization chart occurs in 
both books. The groupings of heads of 
families into major executives, proprietors 
and partners, professional, junior execu- 
tives, real estate and insurance, outside 
salesmen, office workers and inside sales- 


*Reviewed in S. O. S. May 31, 1930. 


men, skilled workmen, semi-skilled work. 
men, unskilled workmen, retired and oth. 
ers (an excellent and graphic method of 
grouping) is exactly the same. The pro. 
portion of housewife responders does not 
vary 10 per cent in the two reports, 
Hence the long-awaited comparison of 
True Story and Liberty on a truly scien- 
tific basis is now possible for those who 
have wondered about the grading and 
rating of these two publications. 

The occupational breakdowns are simi- 
lar in many ways. ‘The main variances 
are in (1) the professional group (True 
Story 4.06 per cent vs. Liberty 13.3 per 
cent), real estate, insurance and outside 
salesmen (T. S. 5.08 per cent vs. L. 12.6 
per cent), skilled workmen (T. S. 37 per 
cent vs. L. 22.7 per cent), semi-skilled 
workmen (T. S. 8.74 per cent vs. L, 2.7 
per cent), and unskilled workmen (T. S. 
16.02 per cent vs. L. 4.6 per cent). This, 
it would appear, backs up True Story’s 
horny-handed but high-incomed sons of 
toil story and establishes the type of Lib- 
erty’s readers on a higher social as well 
as income plane than those of True Story. 

On the income plane these figures are 
more clearly substantiated. The $10,000 
and over incomes are in each case negli- 
gible. The $5,000-$9,999 incomes run, 
T. S. 1.95 per cent; L. 11.8 per cent. The 
$3,000-$4,999 show T. S. 16.87 per cent; 
L. 34.1 per cent. The $2,000-$2,999, T. S. 
34.83 per cent; L. 32.1 per cent. The 
$1,000-$1,999 incomes, T. S. 38.34 per 
cent; L. 14.2 per cent. Those under $1,000 
were in each case negligible, T. S. 7.6 
per cent; L. 5.8 per cent. 

Here we might observe that if the total 
family income, rather than that of the head 
of the family, had been used a more prac- 
tical picture of the family buying power 
(the real measure for most products) 
might have been secured. Also that these 
figures would have had considerably more 
meaning, had the latest U. S. income tax 
percentages been included. 

On the matter of family nationality, both 
books showed about 85 per cent American. 
On age groups, T. S. (nineteen years and 
over) 84.77 per cent; L. (18 years and 
over) 70.7 per cent. On home ownership, 
T. S. 34.74 per cent own them; L. 51.5 per 
cent (U. S. Census gives 37.1 per cent). 
On occupancy of one-family houses, T. S. 
45.26 per cent; L. 63.2 per cent. On two- 
family, T. S. 35.74 per cent; L, 16.9 pet 
cent. On apartment dwellers, T. S$. 19 pet 
cent; L. 15.3 per cent. On_ telephone 
subscribers, 7. S. 51.95 per cent; L. 83.7 
per cent (national estimate 38.5 per cent). 
On ownership of automobiles, T. S. 52.22 
per cent (30.53 per cent bought new, 
18.87 per cent bought used); L. 61.4 pet 
cent (49.2 per cent bought new, 12.2 per 
cent bought used). On houses wired for 
electricity, T. S. 97.24 per cent; L. (ques- 
tion not asked). On ownership of various 
household appliances, Liberty shows only 
a slightly larger percentage all along the 
line except in the case of electrical te 
frigerators, where T. S. shows 3.63 pet 

(Continued on page 150) 
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ALES executives who have been 

devoting their time and atten- 
tion to problems of style and 
product design will find some 
helpful suggestions in an article 
on these subjects which will ap- 
pear in an early issue. Sources 
for designs, and the reasons for 
the popularity of certain designs, 
are two important subjects touched 
upon. 


A NATIONALLY known cloth- 

ing manufacturer who has an 
unusually fnteresting plan for sell- 
ing dealer helps and getting re- 
tailers to use them will discuss 
this plan in detail in this maga- 
zine in an August issue. 


EW advertising campaigns have 
been more widely discussed than 
the present Lucky Strike ‘‘Avoid 
That Fu ure Shadow’’ campaign. 
On page 132 George Washington 
Hill, president of American To- 
bacco, explains some of _ his 
theories about copy that pulls, and 
explains how the ‘“‘Lucky’’ adver- 
tisements are written. 
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Just Another $10,000,000 of Buying Power 


Now they’ve figured the 1929 income to Florida from canned fruit. In the shops 
of England, the delicatessens of Germany and the groceries of Northern United 
States and Canada, Florida canned fruit and juices brought a total of $10,000,- 
000. (No task at all to approximate $100,000,000 as the figure representing the 
income from various industries of the state.) Important to you? You can crystal- 
lize these facts into more sales by a schedule in “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.” 
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= ISA WOMAN of Today... 
smart, sophisticated, superlatively style- 
conscious, sports loving...alert to the 
trends and whims of fashion...and in- 
variably attired in the accepted vogue. 


q She reads and prefers The Evening 
World...for it gives her the news of 
the world...and of woman’s particular 
realm therein...with just that literate 
flavor she most fancies. ..and, too, there 
only can she find. ..Ann Roberts’ authen- 
tic and illustrated reports on what the 
well-dressed woman is wearing. ..Helen 
Worden’s blithe recitals of the affairs 
and apparel favored by society...and 
Dare’s interpretation of the mode. 


q She is discriminatingly obedient to 
the dictates of fashion...and of sub- 
stantial buying power... thus her custom 
becomes notably profitable to style ad- 
vertisers in The Evening World...and 
you can only figure the tremendous gross 
by multiplying her individual expendi- 
tures by many thousands...for... 


—— a Her name is legion! 


Evening World's ®e 
ms §6300,000 families aS m 
buy enough mer- 84.5 


chandise to equal s 
the purchases of the entire popu- @ e Cucen CGlarli ®@ e 
lation of Detroit, Fourth City of agree 


the Land, in its hundreds of retail mach 
establishments . . . department PULITZER BUILDING e 
Stores, groceries, drug _ stores, " 
hardware houses, shoe _ stores, NEW YORK ee 
ront 


clothing stores . . . and naturally Tribune Tower Gen. Motors Bldg. 
its scores of shops stressing style. CHICAGO DETROIT 12 pe 
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Significant News 


e @ @ That a rally in business is not distant was the 
expressed belief of many trade authorities quoted this 
week. No one professes to see definite signs of improve- 
ment in the records, but nearly all agree that the bottom 
of the depression is now evident to the seeing eye and 
that conditions are ripe for a welcome change in actual 
operations, likely to be perceptible this fall. 


e @ @ Current earning statements for the first six 
months of this year are better than expected in many 
notable cases. General Foods, for example, earned $2.01 
per share compared with $1.89 in 1929; Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing $2.96 compared with $3.24; Congoleum-Nairn 40 
cents compared with 54 cents, and Westinghouse Electric 
$3.13 compared with $4.92. For the year ended June 30, 
Procter & Gamble, $3.37 compared with $2.89. 


@ @ @ The automobile outlook for the rest of the 
year, following the current month’s minimum production 
due to mid-summer shutdowns, is regarded with confidence 
because of the lessening gap between output and consumer 
purchases. Registrations in the first five months of this 
year were 21.2 per cent less than in the same period last 
year, whereas production fell off 30.5 per cent—at the 
expense of surplus stocks. 


@ @ @ = The remarkable rise in June production of ciga- 
tettes by nearly a billion, or 8.4 per cent, adds point to 
American Tobacco’s Lucky Strike sales figures showing a 
volume at the rate of all but $200,000,000 for the year. 
This is close to 30 per cent of the total of the four popular 
brands in 1929. 


@ @ @ Sales promotion and selling expenses took 10 
per cent of this amount—5S per cent for printed page 
advertising, 2 per cent for store display, the remainder 
going for sales activities. 


@ @ @ Prices of groceries during March in Lexington, 
Kentucky, as ascertained by a University of Kentucky pro- 
fessor of economics, were 14.3 per cent lower in chain 
than in independent stores. 


@ @ @ The study was made by his class for classroom 
purposes. Returns were obtained from five chain systems, 
two of which were local, and forty-four independents. 
The articles selected numbered fifty-eight and were repre- 
sentative of all stock carried except meat. In this respect 
the study differed from previous studies of the same sort, 
like that in Durham, North Carolina, which were limited 
to nationally advertised brands. 


© © @ Commodity prices last week dropped to 83.4, 
as measured by the Irving Fisher index number, from 
84.5 the week before. 


® @ e = Anthracite coal Operators and miners have 


agreed to a five-year truce, assured by definite arbitration 
machinery, 


® © © That chewing gum sales are not affected by 
hard times is indicated by William Wrigley, Jr.’s net 
Profit in the second quarter showing a gain of more than 
12 per cent over the second quarter of 1929. 


@ @ e Evidence in defense of the proposed Socony- 
Vacuum Oil merger, begun last week, supported the con- 
tention that foreign competition was a major inspiration 
of the combination. Shell, subsidiary here of Royal Dutch, 
had a total crude output last year of 229,379,000 barrels 
while in the same period Socony and Vacuum handled 
58,000,000 barrels between them, and at a disadvantage 
because of diversity of management. 


@ e@ e Exports in June amounted to $299,000,000, 
the least of any month since July, 1924; imports to 
$250,000,000, the least since January, 1922. 


@ @ @ Johns-Manville’s June quarter report is a 
model of fulness, showing comparative sales, manufactur- 
ing cost, selling and administrative expenses, depletion and 
depreciation, and net profit. The last item shows $1.16 
on common stock after preferred dividend, compared with 
$2.40 a share in the same three months of 1929. 


@ @ e@ Number of business failures in the second 
quarter, according to R. G. Dun, decreased substantially 
in the South Atlantic, Central West, and Pacific Coast 
sections, although for the whole country there were more 
than in any similar quarter since 1915. But in amount of 
liabilities comparison in every part of the country was 
adverse. 


@ @ e Retail food prices in June were 114 per cent 
lower than in May by Labor Statistics tables, and 414 
per cent off from June, 1929. 


@ @ e@ Sears-Roebuck sold 14.9 per cent less mer- 
chandise in the four weeks ended July 16 than in the 
same period of 1929. For the year to that date the 
decline was 5 per cent. 


@ @ eS. S. Kresge’s net income in the June quarter 
was equal to seventy cents a share of outstanding stock, a 
cent more than in the same quarter last year, one item in 
support of chain stability under trying conditions. 


@ @ @ Only four among 150 employe stock sub- 
scription plans of big corporations studied by the Indus- 
trial Conference Board have been given up since 1927, 
and recession in stock prices had nothing to do with the 
abandonment in any case. No more than three other 
companies contemplate radical changes. 


@ @ @ Most of the plans were put into operation be- 
fore the stock boom and a majority provided for acquisi- 
tion of stock far under the market—only nineteen showing 
current prices below prices paid by employes. In the 
case of the Simmons Company, employes of which paid 
$101.50 a share, a syndicate of stockholders has offered to 
refund the money so invested. 


@ @ @ On the making of highways this year this 
country will spend $80 for every registered car, a presiden- 
tial committee estimates. The whole sum is $1,750,000,- 
000, a quarter of a billion more than the amount so 
spent last year. 
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The Goodrich expansion policy is now developing along the lines 
of building sales on a wide variety of rubber items, rather than 
concentrating on tires. Their sales plan is now geared for intensive 
promotion of mechanical goods, drug sundries and footwear. 


Will a Diversified Line Rout 
the Sales Slump Hoodoo? 


HILE 85 per cent of the 
rubber goods manufac- 
tured, with an annual 


volume of more than a 
billion dollars, is consumed by the 
automotive industry, tires representing 
the greatest item, the remaining 15 
per cent is by no means a negligible 
factor. On the contrary, it is impor- 
tant in the diversified business of 
manufacturing goods with rubber as a 
basic material. The rubber industry 
manufactures more than 32,000 sizes, 
colors, shapes, patterns, etc., of more 
than 1,500 different and distinct com- 
modities, and new items are being 
continually added to this great total. 

As the oldest and second largest 
corporation in the industry, Goodrich 
is displaying a more aggressive activ- 
ity in the sale of diversified rubber 
products than ever before in its sixty 
years of history. This activity has 
been augmented, recently, by the pur- 
chase of two of the largest and oldest 
units in the industry. Last August 
Goodrich purchased the assets of the 
Hood Rubber Company, of Water- 
town, Mass. This adds greatly to its 
volume of rubber footwear, heels and 
soles. Last January the Miller Rubber 
Company, at Akron, was acquired, 
again adding to its footwear volume 
and increasing the variety of its prod- 
ucts. 

The purchase of these two com- 
panies gave Goodrich a close second 
in the manufacture of rubber foot- 
wear and placed it well in the fore- 
front in the manufacture of the more 
dainty and fashionable _ protective 
footwear for women with the line 
which the Miller company had created 
and in which it specialized. Miller 
had long been the leading manufac- 
turer in a varied line of toy balls and 
inflated rubber toys. These two lines 
added entirely new commodities to 
the Goodrich line. Miller was also 
greatest in volume of rubber pen sacks. 


But the addition of new lines to 
the already large variety is not the 
only aggressive move this company is 
making to increase the relative im- 
portance of its products outside of the 
large volume manufactured for the 
automotive industry. Its advertising 
program includes an institutional note 
that has not been so prominent in 
other years. Also, its sales organiza- 
tion has been planned with the idea 
of greater volume in mechanical 
goods, drug sundries and footwear. 

Rubber products can be grouped in 
three large divisions: ‘Tires and ac- 
cessories; rubber footwear, which in- 
cludes everything from the dainty 
stylish protective footwear to the long 
hip boots, and mechanical goods. The 
last item comprises the greatest num- 
ber and is most diversified of all. 
There are thousands of different 
articles, both large and small, in this 
division, including druggists’ sundries. 
Perhaps aeronautical goods, for 
heavier-than-air craft, would make a 
small fourth group, but by no means 
of lesser importance. 

Early last fall Goodrich exhibited 
a more determined effort to cash in 
on the smaller percentage of goods 
sold outside of the somewhat tem- 
peramental automotive industry, by a 
reorganization in sales executive per- 
sonnel. This reorganization presaged 
the acquisitions that followed. Several 
of these executives were then report- 
ing directly to James D. Tew, presi- 
dent. With the reorganization he was 
relieved of certain responsibilities, 
leaving him free to work out the 
negotiations, which were followed by 
purchases within a few months. 

T. G, Graham, first vice-president, 
assumed complete charge of produc- 
tion and sales of the automotive 
division, as well as becoming chief ex- 
ecutive over the factory service divi- 
sion. Changes in the sales policy and 
personnel of the tire division fol- 
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lowed Mr. Graham's inauguration. 

J. H. Connors, who began a career 
of nearly a quarter of a century in the 
rubber business with Goodrich at Bos- 
ton, was given charge of sales and 
production in the mechanical goods 
department. Mr. Connors came back 
to Goodrich following his resignation 
as president of the Republic Rubber 
Company at Youngstown, Ohio. 

A. B. Newhall, whose services and 
ability were one of the requisite con- 
ditions in the purchase of the Hood 
Rubber Company, was made vice- 
president and general manager of the 
newly organized Hood subsidiary and 
was given complete charge of foot- 
wear sales and production in the 
entire Goodrich organization. Both 
Mr. Newhall and Mr. Connors were 
made Goodrich vice-presidents at the 
last annual stockholders’ meeting. 

W. T. Griffiths, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, was made vice-president and 
general manager of the Miller sub- 
sidiary. With this lineup, Goodrich 
was organized to wage an aggressive 
campaign in the manufacture and sale 
of the large variety of goods outside 
of automotive products. 

When Phil J. Kelly was made ad- 
vertising manager about two years ago 
he reorganized the advertising depatt- 
ment, dividing his staff into groups of 
specialists. One man was _ given 
charge of footwear; another devoted 
his time and talents to the mechanical 
goods lines that yielded readily to ad- 
vertising. Another specialized in tite 
dealer and distributor advertising and 
merchandising, and, with the aid of 
an assistant, Mr. Kelly shouldered the 
specific responsibility for aeronautical 
advertising. 

This year’s advertising program 
ushered in the newer note of institu: 
tional advertising. Each ad, of the 
large program in magazines and well 
known trade journals, carried the idea 
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Bathing caps, rubber shoes 

and beach toys are among 

the minor rubber products 

Goodrich is now pushing to 

offset the slump in the tire 
field. 


set forth in clear, direct copy that the 
product advertised is ‘another B. F. 
Goodrich product.” 

The program went farther than this 
and included page ads in national 
journals that had not previously car- 
tied this kind of copy. For instance, 
national journals carried an_ insti- 
tutional ad in which was a specific 
message in the achievement of a con- 
veyor belt, 10,000 feet long, being 
used to dump Denny hill from the 
heart of Seattle into Puget Sound. 
This method of moving a small moun- 
tain of dirt and rock was an innova- 
tion in civil engineering and furnished 
a unique and interesting method of 
exploiting conveyor belt and of im- 
pressing the public that this company 
was engaged in manufacturing rubber 
goods aside from tires and automotive 
accessories, 

Another institutional ad, worked 
out in similar manner, disclosed the 
fecognition and unique qualities of 
Goodrich Cutless Bearings,” which 
ate water lubricated rubber bearings 
used in large and small launches, 
yachts, dredges and in fact every kind 
of craft that uses bearings where sand 
shortens their term of usefulness. A 
distinctive Goodrich product, this 
tem in the mechanical goods line is 

ing marketed with a well-adminis- 
tered program and is being aggressive- 
ly extended into original equipment 
fields and replacement distributors. 
Sales are far greater this year than 
last and as the new product becomes 
etter known it is being extended to 


craft of larger drive shaft diameter. 
In addition to aggressive advertising 
in both national and trade journals, 
this product is demonstrated at all 
motor boat shows. 

Another item showing a volume of 
sales April 1 in excess of the total 
sales last year is garden hose, also a 
member of the mechanical goods line. 
As a part of a well-defined and well- 
worked-out merchandising program, 
this item is identified by a trade name 
and a distinctive wrapper. Salesmen 
are selling hardware dealers and other 
distributors on the idea of aggressive 
advertising, of which direct-mail mat- 
ter is an active and important part. 
These mail campaigns are sold to 
dealers, not given to them, but they 
are institutional to the dealer in that 
they advertise other goods of his stock 
besides garden hose. 

Apparently a new idea, this mer- 
chandising campaign is very accept- 
able to dealers. The advertising spe- 
cialist who conceived the program 
worked with salesmen and not only 
demonstrated that the campaign is 
readily salable but also demonstrated 
that initial orders for hose are ob- 
tained with the sale of the advertising 
material. Also, that the national, in- 
stitutional advertising programs are 
good talking points for selling garden 
hose. 

Under the stimulus of advertising 
built around the noted Indian, Chief 
Long Lance, the Goodrich footwear 
department, in the division appealing 
to boys and young athletes, has re- 
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sponded in a manner that demon- 
strates the effectiveness of advertising 
designed around a popular personal- 
ity. Boys have taken a great interest 
in this romantic true American and 
have made the canvas and rubber 
shoes that Chief Long Lance endorses 
their favorite. 

A merchandise campaign similar to 
that gaining a strong foothold in the 
hose department is employed in mer- 
chandising footwear. Direct mail, 
which includes carefully prepared let- 
ters and postcards, augmented by 
attractive advertisements in boys’ 
magazines and other journals reach- 
ing the potential footwear customers, 
has helped to boost sales to the 
highest in its history. Of course, ac- 
quisition of the Hood company, whose 
footwear sales volume is large, has 
aided in building this new total, but 
the aggressive advertising and mer- 
chandising efforts on this new tack 
are directly responsible for a large 
portion of the increases. 

Protective footwear is a very un- 
certain seasonal item. This uncertain- 
ty often gets the footwear man into a 
peck of trouble. This year, or rather 
this past season, was unfavorable to 
the manufacturer. 

Development through research and 
experimenting produces new products 
and adds to the qualities of older 
products. Recently Goodrich intro- 
duced a bath cap with satin lustre 
finish. In overcoming undesirable 
effects of certain materials used, anti- 
oxidents were used in compounding 
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the stock for these caps which pro- 
duced a far more durable article than 
formerly. With the large Miller line 
of bath caps and rubber aprons, which 
are included in the druggists’ sundry 
division, Goodrich leads in sales and 
new merchandising and advertising 
methods are being employed to stimu- 
late these sales. 

During the past year or so tire 
salesmen have become “combination” 
salesmen, diversifying their lines to 
take in rubber belting, fire hose and 
other mechanical goods. The house 
organ, now published monthly for the 
entire sales force, was formerly a 
magazine for the tire division only. 
This journal helps knit the sales or- 
ganization into a closer unit and pro- 
motes better sales understanding. Its 
pages are filled with sales ideas in 
lines other than tires and accessories 
which make it a digest of practical 
reference. 

The idea of institutional advertising 
is more or less an experiment this 
year, but its effects are being noted 
and it is quite likely that it will be 
given still greater scope. The entire 
sales and advertising policy is concen- 
trated on establishing the institution 
in the minds of potential prospects, 
regardless of the product advertised. 


In the aeronautical department this 
company is bending every advertis- 
ing and merchandising effort toward 
maintaining and increasing its posi- 
tion. There are about forty aeronau- 
tical accessories, with tires taking the 
lead. A new tire has been introduced 
recently which is a compromise be- 
tween the large and small extremes of 
other manufacturers. 

Airports are posted with enameled 
identification signs and direct-mail and 
trade-journal advertising is employed 
to acquaint the industry with the 
Goodrich products. A flying salesman 
is being equipped with his own plane 
and live dealers are merchandising 
aeronautical equipment at large air- 
ports, offering services similar to the 
road service of tire dealers to 
motorists. This company has also 
manifested an active interest in aero- 
nautics by demonstrating the practical 
use of high-speed passenger planes in 
transportation service with its own 
four-passenger cabin plane. 

While authorities who keep figures 
on the pulse of the rubber industry 
have indicated that the increase in the 
demand for replacement tires will 
more than offset the decrease in the 
demand for original equipment, be- 
cause of lower schedules in automobile 
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factories, reports are persistent that 
there is more ‘smooth rubber” on 
automobile wheels than ever before in 
the history of the automobile. This 
indicates two possible things, tire ex. 
perts believe: That the touring season 
will bring an unprecedented rush for 
new tires and that those tires will be 
in the lower-price lines. Already 
larger companies are making deter. 
mined bids for this low-priced busi- 
ness in competition with mail order 
and chain stores. Advertising in 
national journals and newspaper cam- 
paigns is greater than in recent years. 

Production capacity for tires is far 
in excess of the demand. Goodrich 
has anticipated results that naturally 
follow conditions of this nature and 
has extended greater and more ag. 
gressive activity in selling its other 
lines without slacking efforts in auto- 
motive lines. The rubber industry 
has by no means exhausted its possi- 
bilities and with increased emphasis 
on the 15 per cent outside of the 
automotive products, a research de- 
partment of about 100 chemists and 
engineers, and an annual budget of 
more than $100,000 for research and 
development, this company is not ac- 
cepting defeat because of a lull in 
automotive activity. 


Can Salesmen Help to Solve 


Research Problems? 


HEN a new product is to 
be put out, when quotas 
are being set, when a price 
change is contemplated, 
when competitors employ a new 
strategy, the temptation to use the 
sales force for fact-finding is always 
present. To what extent is the sales 
force satisfactory for this purpose? 

In many cases valuable information 
may be obtained from salesmen. Most 
sales managers receive extremely valu- 
able information in this manner, and 
some companies have carried this work 
to a high degree of perfection. One 
of the country’s largest concerns has 
for many years operated a department 
which edits, codifies and interprets 
reports from its salesmen, and result- 
ing tabulations are used as the basis 
for future selling plans, follow-ups, 
new leads, sales ideas and the basis 
for sales quotas. 

Another concern, manufacturing a 
product sold to manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, obtains a very wide assort- 
ment of information through the use 


of a somewhat complicated report 
form which the salesman fills out after 
every call. In the case of a highly 
technical product, such as this is, the 
very assembling of the necessary data 
unquestionably assists the salesman in 
the handling of his somewhat involved 
engineering problem and it leaves in 
his wake a fairly accurate and reliable 
collection of sales information which 
his sales manager can use to ad- 
vantage. 

But in consumer products, also, we 
find that salesmen are being used suc- 
cessfully as information gatherers. 
The Jell-O Company has used satisfac- 
torily a form called the ‘Travelet’s 
Daily Report.” Items included in 
this form relate to such matters as: 
Best selling jelly powder, next best 
seller, size of store, competitors’ prod- 
ucts in stock, window displays, cut- 
outs, danglers and door signs. All 
of this information will have to have 
the salesman’s attention and be dis- 
cussed with the trade if he is doing a 
first-class selling job. The research 
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work consists solely in writing down 
the information at the completion of 
each call. A definite record takes the 
place of general impressions. 

The Fuller Brush Company, which 
sells its products through house-to- 
house canvassing, has found that 
salesmen can do very valuable work 
in learning the various uses to which 
it brushes are put. Likewise, impor- 
tant information has been obtained 
with respect to needs which the line 
does not fill. Other firms have col- 
lected data in the same way. 

Salesmen can and should be used 
to write down facts which normally 
come to their attention while doing 4 
first-class selling job. Such informa- 
tion is often of inestimable value and 
this opportunity should not be over: 
looked. 

If salesmen can do this work so 
well, why should there be any ques 
tion as to the advisability of ther 
doing it? But the more important 
question is whether someone else, who 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Short-range Seasons Elevate 
Importance of Big Store Buyers 


ROPHETS who foretold the 
waning of the department store 
buyer’s influence and the pres- 


ent eclipse of the genus 
were somewhat premature. Con- 
ditions have changed since the 


days when the buyer was ruler of all 
he surveyed in his department, but 
the introduction of the stylist, mer- 
chandise manager and other executive 
assistants has not reduced the impor- 
tance of the buyer. It has merely 
confined his duties to the most impor- 
tant function of his position, increased 
his responsibilities mightily in that re- 
spect and relieved him of distracting 
details. 

Hand-to-mouth purchasing __ has 
shortened the seasonal period between 
the order for merchandise and its re- 
sale at the store by two or three 
months in many departments, and 
more careful study of markets and 
even keener judgment of values is 
needed today. 

Ensemble selling has made _neces- 
sary an even wider knowledge of 
allied merchandise than was common 
in the days when each department sold 
its own, without help or hindrance 
from other sections of the store. In 
the home furnishings division, where 
ensemble selling is now being steadily 
developed in most large stores, the 
buyer of decorative fabrics, for ex- 
ample, must keep in close touch with 
the prevailing winds of fashion in 
furniture, floor coverings, wallpaper 
and lighting fixtures, including lamps. 
This coordinating function is the styl- 
ists’ too, but no buyer worth his salt 
can remain ignorant of the day-by-day 


BY PRENTICE WINCHELL 
Editor, “Draperies,” the Business Paper Serving the Decorative Fabric Industry. 
The shortening of the order-delivery period means 
more frequent purchases, multiplies trips to market, 
reduces stock and aids ensemble styling. The buyer 
today, despite stylists and other executives, has 
more responsibilities than ever, a recent question- 
naire to drapery departments of leading stores shows. 


swings of style in those departments 
allied to his own. 

These facts were emphasized by the 
returns from a questionnaire recently 
sent out by SALES MANAGEMENT to 
one thousand buyers of drapery and 
upholstery fabrics in leading stores. 

Back in the good old days (which 
were so often bad old days, if we had 
but known) the average order-delivery 
period was four, five and sometimes 
six months. There were two fairly 
well-defined buying seasons, each four 
to five months prior to the peak sales 
of each particular class of decorative 
fabrics. Buyers came to market cen- 
ters twice and sometimes only once a 
year and stayed two to three weeks. 

The picture has changed quite a bit 
in the last ten years; how much more 
it will change is a matter for specula- 
tion and study,—certainly the trend 
toward short-range buying and day-to- 
day shopping for style merchandise 
has not yet exerted its fullest influ- 
ence. The extent to which it has re- 


Survey Shows Short-range Buying Trend in Decorative Fabrics 
(Figures represent number of stores) 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Cretonnes 
re 1 8 50 
Purchases ....... 34 75 65 
Damasks 
ee 9 10 31 
Purchases ....... 22 41 36 
Ruffled Curtains 
ee 6 10 59 
Purchases ...... 25 74 67 
Pillows 
a ig i 6 6 17 
Purchases ....... 13 27 32 


=, 


117 126 75 22 12 56 80 33 5 
42 19 14 26 50 35 15 4 4 
6.3 7 1 8§ Bei 357 
5n +$ HD BRD Dw 4 
129 120 55 10 9 61 91 34 9 
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41 


27 19 30 47 41 25 6 10 
72 53 15 8 23 49 80 83 
39 22 13 18 25 38 50 22 8 
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acted on buying-selling seasons in the 
drapery and upholstery departments is 
emphasized in the table below, com- 
piled from approximately 130 replies 
to the questionnaire. The questions 
were worded, “Which are your four 
best months in sales of cretonnes 
(similarly for damasks, ruffled curtains 
and pillows)?” and “In which four 
months do you make the largest pur- 
chases of cretonnes (damasks, ruffled 
curtains, pillows) ?” 

It will be seen that the average 
time-lag between purchases and sales 
in two months in each case save one 
month in the fall season for ruffled 
curtains. That this apparent sixty-day 
order-sales period is tending to de- 
crease still further, possibly to six 
weeks, is evidenced by comments of 
buyers to the effect that during the 
season purchases are sometimes made 
every week. 

These stores, on the whole, deal 
only with manufacturers and im- 
porters. The total amount of jobber- 
bought merchandise is very small. The 
manufacturer has, therefore, a prob- 
lem of increasing his manufacturing 
speed as well as of carrying at all 
times a satisfactory stock from which 
spot purchases may be made. 

The increase in market trips is seen 
in the figures given as to the number 
of visits now made yearly to the New 
York market (the largest market for 
this merchandise). Fifty-four report- 
ing stores still send the buyer to the 
principal market twice a year or less; 
about seventy send the buyer to New 
York more than twice a year and sev- 
eral times to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco or St. Louis 

(Continued on page 149) 


“Beef 20 the | 
Ankles!” 


When tempted te over-inrutge 
“Reach for a Lucky 
instead” 


Lucky Strike, the finest 

igarette you ever 
smoked, made of the 
finest tobacco~The 
Cream of the Crop— 
“ATS TOASTED.” Lucky 
Strike has an extra, 
secret heating process. 
Everyone knows that 
heot purifies and so 
20,679 physicians say 
thet Luckies are less ir- 
ritating to your throat. 


YOU CAN'THIDEFAT SOUND ADVICE! 
CLUMSY ANKLES 2 “) me oat 
: each << Lucky instead” 


Lucky instead” 


Lucky Strike has on extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat 
purifies and so 20,679 physiciens say 


thot Luckies ore less irritating te your 
threat. 


Uc anette] oa i 
It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection -agsinst irritation against cough. 


In the Lucky Strike advertising great care is always taken not to 
offend readers. In the advertisement at the left the figure of a 
man was substituted at the last moment for that of a woman 
because men are not so touchy about “beef” as women, and the 
woman was given her warning in the subsequent “ankle” copy. 


Lucky Strike Sales at $200,000,000; 
Mr. Hill Avoids That Future Shadow 


T ITS present sales level the 
American Tobacco Company 
will sell this year $199,486,- 
260 of Lucky Strike cigarettes. 

Because the sales curve is still swing- 
ing upward, the volume will probably 
be well in excess of $200,000,000. 
And that is on the wholesale basis of 
$6.40 a thousand, or nearly thirteen 
cents a package. At the established 
retail price of fifteen cents a package 
the amount of money paid by smok- 
ers for Lucky Strike cigarettes this 
year will be about $225,000,000. 
Two hundred million dollars will 
probably be the largest volume of 
business ever done by any manufac- 
turer in any low-priced product. With 
but a few exceptions—chiefly auto- 
motive—it will be the largest volume 
in any product. It will be larger, 
probably, than the business of R. J. 
Reynolds Company in its Camel 
brand, from which Lucky Strike re- 
cently took leadership, and much 
larger than Liggett & Myers’ Chester- 
field and P. Lorillard’s Old Gold. 
Comparing it with the low-priced 
leaders in other fields, Lucky Strike’s 
volume will be considerably larger 
than the business of Coca-Cola or 
Wrigley. Except for National Dairy 
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Products and Borden, it wi'l be iarger 
than the entire sales of eny of he 
large food companies, suc. as Ger 
Foods, Standard Brands, National Bi.- 
cuit and Gold Dust, for all their vari- 
ous products. 

It will be larger than the entire 
sales of any automobile company, ex- 
cept General Motors, Ford and Chrys- 
ler; virtually as large as that of J. C. 
Penney Company in all its 1,400 
stores; two-thirds of Woolworth or 
Montgomery Ward. 

In any comparison, Lucky Strikes 
will rank high among the leaders in 
American business, in a year when 
even some of the strongest are not 
doing so well as they were. 

This $200,000,000 volume will be 
achieved entirely in Lucky Strike cig- 
arettes. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany sells a wide variety of other to- 
bacco products, on some of which, 
like Bull Durham, its earlier expan- 
sion rested. But with the growing 
popularity of low-priced cigarettes it 
has concentrated primarily on this 
brand. ; 

With the largest assets in the indus- 
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try, American Tobacco produces about 
one-third of the cigarettes and smok- 
ing tobacco and one-quarter of the 
plug tobacco used in the country. In 
some degree, however, its develop- 
ment has not been closely followed, 
nor its expansion fully appreciated. 
It has not, for example, published 
sales figures since 1923, when they 
amounted to $138,473,340. Net in- 
come in the period 1923-1929, how- 
ever, increased from $17,768,590 to 
$30,182,669, or about 75 per cent. 
Estimating that American Tobacco has 
earned about eight or nine cents, on 
the average, on each dollar of sales, 
that would bring the total 1929 vol- 
ume above $250,000,000. It may 
exceed $275,000,000 this year. 

Last year, net income of R. J. Rey- 
nolds Company was $32,210,521, 
about $2,000,000 more than Ameft- 
can. Lucky Strike’s rise, however, 1s 
shown in the fact that the Reynolds 
increase over the previous year was 
only about $2,000,000, while Ameti: 
can gained more than $5,000,000. 
Lucky Strikes has taken first position 
from Camels, largely as a result of its 
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intensive ‘Reach for a Lucky” cam- 
paign last year, while Camel has been 
more inactive. For the first five 
months of this year, American an- 
nounces an increase in net profits of 
100 per cent over the same period ot 
1929. 

To build up this sales and profit 
record, the American Tobacco Com- 
pany has relied mainly upon adver- 
tising. For several years the adver- 
tising appropriation for Lucky Strikes 
has probably been larger than for any 
other single product, and it has in- 
creased consistently over this period. 

The company’s advertising and sales 
expense is 10 per cent of actual vol- 
ume. This is divided, as George 
Washington Hill, president of the 
company, explained in an interview 
with SALES MANAGEMENT, into 5 per 
cent for space advertising, 2 per cent 
for store advertising, window displays, 
counter material, posters and the like, 
and 3 per cent for selling, which in- 
cludes executive overhead. 


$20,000,000 Appropriation 


“We have worked on this basis for 
twenty years,” Mr. Hill pointed out, 
“and results have shown its sound- 
ness. Our present advertising and sell- 
ing appropriation for 1930 is $19,- 
948,626—half of which, or about 
$10,000,000 is for space in news- 
papers, magazines, posters, for radio 
ptograms and other regular media. 
About $8,000,000 of this is spent for 
large space Tuesdays and Thursdays 
in every one of the 1,944 daily news- 
papers in the country. In newspa- 
pers this represents an increase of over 
$2,000,000 over our expenditures last 
year. The total appropriation then 
was about $18,000,000. Newspapers, 
therefore, have become an even more 
important Lucky Strike medium. 

“The appropriation is based on 
past sales volume,” Mr. Hill said. 
He emphasized, however, that this 
means not sales of the year before 
but of three months before or even 
less. “The advertising reflects cur- 
tent business levels,” he said. ‘The 
appropriation is sufficiently elastic to 
meet conditions and opportunities as 
they arise. When, a few months ago, 
an effective window display for a mys- 
tety story, magnifying with a light a 
woman's shadow, suggested to me its 
adaption to our own ‘future shadow’ 
campaign, I immediately increased our 
window display appropriation four 
times, 

“More important, however, than 
the size of our campaign are the meth- 
ods that we follow. Today, with so 
many things to demand the public in- 
terest, reminder copy alone won't do. 

e have found we must editorialize, 
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dramatize, our advertising. It must 
compete effectively not only with other 
advertisements but with the news of 
the day. The advertisement itself 
must be news—human, dramatic and 
of personal interest to him who reads 
it. 

“The advertisement’s first job is to 
stop the reader, to force him to read. 
This is perhaps the hardest job of all. 
We have met it with pictures that 
dominate the page; with headlines 
that express an idea that is vital to the 
reader. 

“Because most people, although fre- 
quently tempted to indulge, are afraid 


“Lord! What a Flop 
He Must Have Hit” 


George Washington Hill, presi- 
dent of American Tobacco 
Company, in an interview with 
Sales Management, selects the 
advertisement on the right of 
the opposite page as one of the 
two best it has ever run for 
Lucky Strike cigarettes. 


“I defy anyone to read those 
advertisements and not get the 
humor of them,” he said. 


of becoming fat, I conceived the slo- 
gan, ‘Avoid that Future Shadow,’ 
based on the quotation from a poet, 
‘Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore.’ It was directly a development 
of.our ‘Reach for a Lucky—’ cam- 
pet 1 of last year. 

ne heaaunes carry definite warn- 
gs. Thegrotesque shadows stop the 
reader. The fear element causes him 
to read, and a description of the 
qualities of Lucky Strikes—including 
the ‘extra secret heating process’ and 
the ‘endorsement of 20,679 physi- 
cians,—does the rest.” 

At American Tobacco Company, 
Mr. Hill supervises personally every 
step in the creation and presentation 
of each advertisement. To him each 
piece of copy represents a message 
from Lucky Strikes to many millions 
of people. It must sway this great 
heterogeneous group to buy his prod- 
ucts. He conceived the “Reach for a 
Lucky—,” “Avoid that Future Shad- 
ow,” and other campaigns for Lucky 
Strikes, perceived the promotional 
value of the ‘‘special heat-treating pro- 
cess” and its endorsement by thou- 
sands of physicians. Incidentally, he 
was personally responsible for the 
campaign against “‘spit-tipped” cigars 
conducted by American Cigar Com- 
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pany, a subsidiary, for its five-cent 
Cremo brand. 

To insure that his ideas are effec- 
tively carried out, Mr. Hill writes 80 
per cent of Lucky Strike advertise- 
ments and edits carefully each piece 
of copy before it is released. He 
also rehearses and makes last-minute 
changes with B. A. Rolfe and the 
Lucky Strike radio orchestra before the 
programs are broadcast. With an 
imagination remarkably vivid and 
dramatic for a business executive, an 
ability to express what he sees, a keen 
understanding of human wants and 
fears, coupled with a remarkable mer- 
chandising ability, he knows better 
perhaps than the head of any other 
large American business enterprises 
how to interest America’s millions and 
how to persuade them to buy his prod- 
ucts. 


Radio Second in Importance 


‘‘Next to newspapers, our most im- 
portant advertising medium is the 
radio,’ Mr. Hill explained. “The 
Lucky strike orchestra and soloists 
broadcast twice every week, on Thurs- 
day and Saturday nights, over a 
nation-wide chain of National Broad- 
casting Company. These radio pro- 
grams cost a lot of money—$15,000 
every Saturday, $11,000 every Thurs- 
day—$1,662,000 every year. I imagine 
this is a larger amount than any other 
advertiser spends on the air. But ad- 
vertising expenditures must be consid- 
ered in relation to the number of 
people reached, the ease with which 
these multitudes can be addressed and 
the mood they are in when they are 
told and sold. Radio reaches ‘person- 
ally’ at one time a great many people. 
Executives of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company tell me that our ‘cir- 
culation’ on each broadcast is between 
25,000,000 and 50,000,000 people. 
They can get the Lucky Strike pro- 
grams merely by turning a dial at 
home. It reaches them also in a re- 
ceptive mood. 

“We endeavor to make our pro- 
grams interesting to every member of 
the public. I go up to the National 
Broadcasting Company’s studios Satur- 
day morning to hear the rehearsals and 
to make suggestions. Frequently I 
make several changes in selections im- 
mediately before the program goes on 
the air. Letters we have received 
from listeners—and the increased sale 
of Lucky Strikes—reveal conclusively, 
I think, that these methods are worth 
the money.” 

The same care and thoroughness is 
followed by American Tobacco in all 
its advertising media. 

“The first newspaper ‘shadow’ cam- 

(Continued on page 145) 


Is There a Way to Spot the 


“Lemons’ in the Line? 


HAT is the safest method 
for a manufacturer to test 
out the salability of new 


designs or styles in his 
line? 

One watch manufacturer gathers 
his sales manager and production 
manager around the conference table. 
These three wise men look over a 
large group of case designs submitted 
for their approval and by some strange 
process of magic select designs that 
will sell. 

This business continues to flourish, 
not because of the magic in picking 
the right designs, but in spite of it. 
Their line is successful only because 
they have picked sufficient designs, 
some of which in the wide range are 
bound to click with the public. How 
much more economical their selling 
would be if by some reasonable 
method they could foretell the few 
volume-selling designs and at the be- 
ginning of the year concentrate only 
on the manufacture of these! 

Another hit-or-miss method of test- 
ing out designs is that followed by a 
Middle Western manufacturer who 
sells through jobbers and has, conse- 
quently, little contact with his retail 
outlets or with his buying public. He 
uses his office force, both employes 
and executives, as a proving ground, 
believing in this group to get a cross 
section of his buying public. As may 
be expected, when each of these eighty 
persons are asked to choose a few out 
of a number of designs, each imme- 
diately puts himself in the role of an 
expert and judges on the basis of what 
he believes will sell. This process of 
thinking in no way is comparable to 
the buying psychology of the customer, 
who does not place himself in the 
role of the expert, but when he sees 
something he likes, says ‘“Gimme.”’ 

A large New York advertising 
agency recently gave up the practice 
of using its staff of more than 280 as 
a proving ground, for advertisements, 
labels, packages, slogans. 

Some manufacturers, realizing that 
their own staff may be too prone to 
play the role of experts, use friends 
as testers. This method is also not 
trustworthy. Invariably, unless the 
product sells to the upper class market, 


Many manufacturers still put out new designs and 
styles basing production schedules on the opinions 
of executives, on the vote of the office staff or on 
some other method that amounts to sheer guesswork 
—and trust to luck they have picked a fair percent- 
age of winners. Mr. Suhr here suggests sounder test- 
ing methods which are now coming into vogue. 


BY PRED SUAR 


Associate Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


the friends of executives do not have 
their pulse on the desires of the great 
buying public, Again, friends are so 
sympathetic to the ability of the com- 
pany’s executives that they can hardly 
be expected to give a candid opinion. 
Their friendship serves to make them 
optimistic. They are ‘‘yes’’ men, for 
sentiment’s sake. 

Neither are the manufacturer's 
salesmen a safe testing group. True, 
the sales force, once it has committed 
itself to a design, is morally bound 
to sell it. It has left no alibi. But 
thus they oversell it. Unless the pub- 
lic buys it, the reaction is just as harm- 
ful. 

The same is true of most retailers. 
Likewise are they without an alibi 
when they have accepted a design. 
But their reaction is even worse. It 
may be that they counteract their poor 
judgment by price-cutting on their 
wrong guesses. Or they unfairly build 
up a discontent with the manufac- 
turer’s whole line. 

However, some merchandise man- 
agers in department stores are begin- 
ning to study the why of the products 
they sell. They no longer buy on 
pure intuition. On the contrary, they 
are studying sales figures. They are 
trying to discover what these mean in 
terms of public buying preferences. 
They are beginning to find, for in- 
stance, that after gray greens have sold 
well for a while some new color can 
be expected to follow. If they close 
their eyes, not to opportunity, but to 
think it through, they will see after 
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looking at gray greens that these ap- 
pear red. Hence red follows gray 
greens. They are also finding out that 
after a fashion of square designs some 
change is wanted by the public and 
that designs with rounded motifs will 
take their place. 

Except for the judgment of this 
group, which fortunately is on the 
increase, the safest testing ground for 
the manufacturer is the public itself. 
To make use of this test before gam- 
bling on large runs, the manufacturer 
should try out his merchandise in test 
cities. Sell a small amount of the new 
designs to a cross section of picked 
retailers in these cities. Through this 
cross section let the public decide. As 
a safeguard get some investigators, not 
necessarily salesmen (who are notably 
poor investigators), to hang around 
these retail counters to note the pub- 
lic’s taste at work. In addition to 
giving the manufacturer the right 
answer, such investigation may dis- 
close merchandising ideas that can be 
applied throughout the country. Or 
it may point to merchandising mis- 
takes that can be rectified before any 
big damage is done. 

The quickest way for the manufac- 
turer to convince himself that the pub- 
lic alone is the only appeal in this 
matter of testing new designs is to 
watch the public in action at the 
counter. He will see that the public 
buys emotionally and that the public's 
reactions at the counter are hardly pre- 
meditated. That the public buys on 

(Continued on page 152) 
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June and Six Months’ Newspaper Lineage 
in Eighty-one Cities 


In the compilation below will be found lineage figures aaa ~5jSix Months 
* ‘ at chang! ange 
for 237 newspapers in eighty-one cities for June and the over 1929 over 1929 
ix months of 1 0, One cit Miami shows a ain Ce ee 1,677,972 — 270,191 10,630,211 — 800,242 
first s 93 Y, , 8A. BUR. sa ccasaves 1;103,130 — 45,878 6,606,446 — 1,364,797 
for the month of June over the same month of 1929, while Trenton -.e.eeeeee eee esses eee ass 5,223,587 — — 716,589 
: . . Mi ieihecane a 1,908,792 — 94,036 11,364,255 — 1,009,794 
thirty-five — — the same — of Utica oo eens 1,407,658 — 67,060 8,539,482 — 731,038 
ar. Seven cities and thirty-five newspapers show ashington ...... :981,275 — 299,911 24,192,085 — 1,687,862 
last ye rd ard Wheeling ........ 1288365 — 34,884 8:046,536 -+ ” 49,593 
and gains over the six-month period, as compared to 1929, Wilkes-Barre... 2,131,430 — 521,570 13,996,052 — 1,995,420 
with the San Francisco News leading in gains. The eighty- WONCESEE 5.055455 1,678,425 — 102,882 10,258,732 — 528,592 
ons one cities show a total of 188,771,378 lines for June, a ere 188,771,378 —23,783,683 — 1,174,929,735 —106,888,335 
AKRON 
loss of 23,783,683 over that of June, 1929, or a loss of Times-Press. 2.2.2.2... 1,125,502 —387,380 6,658,236 —2,054,804 
on tt? pet cent. A total of 1,174,929, 725 lines 1S shown *Beacon-Journal eeneeeue 1,249,794 —396,046 8,249,654 —1,894,956 
ork for the 237 newspapers listed here for the six months TR ioxicbinssiis 2,375,296 —783,426 14,907,890 —3,949,760 
petiod, a loss of 106,888,335 over the first six months ALBANY 
1 fi Knickerbocker Press ..... 820,886 —200,641 4,541,450 — 760,521 
nt- total for last year, or a loss of 8.4 per cent. These figures *Evening News ....-.++. 738,368 — 56,763 4,613,206 + 140,773 
are compiled by SALES MANAGEMENT, the New York imes-Mirror .......0006 898,201 -+ 51,130 4,493,333 — 187,348 
2st - Evening Post, Advertising Records and Media Records, Totals ........0ee2ee. 2,457,455 —206,274 13,647,989 — 807,096 
lnc ; ALLENTOWN, PA. 
. Morning Call .......... 940,884 —137,788 6,127,520 — 630,350 
rue x * = > , > > > 
) . June Six Months Chronicle News ....... 651,518 —102,872 4,205,936 — 446,698 
Change Change 
1930 Over 1929 1930 Over 1929 Totals SET 11:592,402 —240,660 10,333,456 —1,077,048 
ee 2,375,296 — 783,426 14,907,890 — 3,949,760 a re ee 
NBEO dcswe sient: sis 2,457,455 — 206,274 13,647,989 — — 807,096 *Mi ALTOONA, PA. 
Allentown ...--+-. 1,592,402 — 240,660 10,333,456 — 1,077,048 Mss nsdewnnnie'asesi a ae ee 
sescsevess 984,352 — 101,6 "390,519 — 563,898 
psn ‘rs > 522 bed mee 400,624 16'378°432 — 1,379,714 ee ee 1,119,342 —215,670 7,3€ 414 — 786,618 
Baltimore ........ 3,729,318 — 101,219 23,227,435 — _ 335,836 Constiution -........... 875,336 — 96,908 5,542,776 — 423,920 
Birmingham ...... 2,150,638 — 461,202 14,210,171 — eg Georgian & Amer. ...... 528,206 — 88,046 3,532,242 — 169,176 
Boston ........... 4,898,116 — 656,099 31,540,120 — 2,226,775 
ae 0 faeeees oo06o5? eet — FREE ceeercae seers TN nkésaveacsdess 2,522,884 —400,624 16,378,432 —1,379,714 
tay |p Buffalo ........... 2,634,928 — 860,180 17,491,086 — 4,007,015 BALTIMORE 
tay Gide osc ens 1.414.516 — 356,419 9,536,538 — 1,779,272 Sun gtbgacdcesnewiesees 1,189,112 —197;207 7,376,723 — 681,151 
- that CintOtin vacecns sec 1,626,275 — 141,725 10,019,486 — 794,808 Evening Sun ........... 1,333,651 — 25,467 8,397,404 — 415,934 
| Cedar Rapids ..... 687.697 — 41,044 4,345,174 + 11,169 American ae Saree gnidetwes 211,250 -+ 45,690 1,230,714 -+ 351,410 
some Chattanooga ...... 1,247,943 — 85,943 7,785,843 — 449,663 *News NEP eee ee pee 681,621 -+ 82,955 4,325,840 -+ 538,026 
GHRIED) 6 sielcs wis 6,347,364 — 1,021,437 40,205,466 — 7,130,691 ONG cite oxtccwswe esau: 313,684 — 7,190 1,896,754 — 128,187 
and ae 
, Cincinnati ........ 3,229,126 — 292,801 20,311,850 — 1,872,291 
will Cleveland ........ 3,433,775 — 327,660 21,125,048 — 1,706,783 ROGHG es Sicteasetaees 3,729,318 —101,219 23,227,435 — 335,836 
S Colombus 2.0.55. 2,729,717 — 376,661 17,408,009 — 2,044,821 BIRMINGHAM 
Do a Cee 2,898,768 — 257,858 19,064,969 — 433,030 BREE MERME a da ncagnsucds 569,842 —141,526 3,873,940 — 549,234 
thie fe Damm .......-.. 2,565,024 — 259,588 16,334,308 — 169,648 MS siccxanceddasa cei 1,148,070 —315,938 7,583,548 —1,442,294 
ee Peeve 1,880,295 — 285,112 11,178,453 — 1,481,236 WD ace ncsinesenkiwkens 432,726 — 3,738 2,752,683 — 227,362 
the ; Mes Moines. :.....0. 1,575,146 — 83,102 9,682,942 — 435,761 
if ici s-vecins 4,617,298 — 957,628 28,469,126 — 4,740,148 cs ke wk tne ives 2,150,638 —461,202 14,210,171 —2,218,890 
or Elizabeth ......... 595,686 — 43,708 5,895,834 — 559,202 BOSTON 
self 1) ae oars 1,158,976 — 198,497 7,466,228 — 867,643 Herald-Traveler ......... 1,365,963 —129,562 8,802,343 — 278,502 
‘Self. Fort Wayne ...... 1,543,266 — 242,385 10,303,926 — 1,013,276 CR ic 60-490 canancee ce 1,258,795 —158,812 8,034,834 — 528,201 
zam- Fort Worth ...... 1,741,614 — 156,086 11,127,240 — 463,386 eater 991,247 —246,936 6,579,156 — 858,390 
eae 779,719 — 70,745 5,181,035 — 449,684 *Record (tab) .......... 128,541 18,647 "818,851 + 69,632 
turer Greensboro ....... 972,064 — 135,717 5,553,853 — 986,227 Amer. and Sunday A 5 : — 848 
Hartford 2,458,957 — 144,512 14,786,540 — 842,933 *T y Adv... ba 1,025 3,785,172 61,848 
test Huson aero 2,795,786 ol 350/882 17,966,356 = 1,033,004 WAUSCHINE ois wes Heeaus 548,850 —140,461 3.519,764 — 569,466 
new ndianapolis ...... 2,610,087 — 622,473 16,044,528 — 2,773,494 WOGIGS cccdenaecnwas ss — 
‘ed Jackson o.oo 741,196 — 250,455 5,137,361 — "688,380 ices ba ion. lll eisai ial 
BERSVING: Seseevenc delueraers eee ges 3,052,33: 0,60 *Telegram ...... cea 
thi Jersey City ....... 585,374 — 49,675 3,509,790 — 489,832 acapella pile vo eae eae pe eres 
1S Kalamazoo ....... 979,256 — 103,263 5,996,349 — 322,485 Gui Die... 107525. — “in pm BAN, eaten esi hy 
As panes, City ery mgs — 457,545 18,283,921 — 1,231,642 *Times Star ........... SUE IPT EME dingscxens -aeneeurves 
oo dala a eC EE ban ae <a sens ; ED tiaecixivs -aiweterved 
“not Lancaster pee” 605,807 om 157,209 4.006.708 — 322,678 Se FIOM nc< ceacases SG EPR scudeuwse -seeveaaees 
s Angeles ...... 5,545,484 — 845,880 4,658,456 — 4,555,152 
‘ably ile... a1. “ae poy = 1 otaaae pC. | Ce eye aie VSGG SIF BEL TAW®  cvccdceuse accacuedas 
vali Memphis ......... 2,307,319 — 250.992 15,144.451 — 883,393 Cansitt sete ae 
Miami ........... 1,482,285 + 355,131 111675.076 + 1,820,553 ee ee Lt —249,371 4,972,099 — 977,360 
ib. as 8° *** laa. aaa Hg g Mgt Rc aukeaeeree cians 596,854 —471,870 4,231,567 —2,705,083 
p 255, 313, 994, 347, *New 1,297,260 
Sa Minneapolis | unas 2,707,645 — 253,613 17,073,561 — 1,131,240 BES sce eniea awe an styn 297, —138,939 8,287,420 — 324,572 
New Bedford ..... 860,262 — 228,103 5,770,744 — 427,981 
ight Glan. sac eee 19'978,145 — 2,236,044 Se oes 2,634,928 —860,180 17,491,086 —4,007,015 
a eee 13,905,326 — 1,793,591 85,903,763 — 9,957,021 CAMDEN 
dis- Newark .......... 1600-680 — °204.538 10'176.219 — 860.260 Evening Courier ........ 727,097 —161,096 4,891,286 — 907,603 
ie Oakland ......... 2,303,868 — 214,368 13,221,082 — 967,918 Morning Post .......... 687,419 —195,323 4,645,252, — 871,669 
Oklahoma City .... 2,084,404 — 261,100 12,834,696 — 987,056 T 
Or ma a sere aes 1.652 955 — 308,077 10,224,403 —_— 519,867 otals Ceetososecceoos 1,414,516 —356,419 9,536,538 —1,779,272 
Philadelphia ...... 6,046,778 — 765,504 36,808,337 — 4,425,498 a CANTON 
mis- Pittsburgh ........ 3,990,128 — 279,772 25,125,576 — 1,087,780 EPOSILOLY .. 1... eee ee eee 1,146,599 —127,550 6,968,406 — 822,857 
n Portland, Ore. .... 2,703,652 — 79,310 16,900,814 ++ 60,382 Bratty NGS ciceksccwer 479,676 — 14,174 3,051,080 + 28,049 
any Providence IAS 2,630,107 — 192,930 16,205,461 — 969,224 
eading ........, 1,282,316 — 89,054 8,486,520 + 23,758 WRe sissticckaeoxe 1,626,275 —141,725 10,019,486 — 794,808 
Richmond ......... 1,802,444 — 209,062 10,965,682 — 549,794 “ CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
\fac- Rochester ......... 2,930,920 — 368,814 18,821,896 — 1,457,470 Eve. Gazette & Rep..... 55,324 — 33,646 3,559,879 -+ 50,086 
oh. S. Joseph ........ 892.934 — 69,188 5,735,562 — 362.362 Sun. Gaz. & Rep.......- 132,373 — 7,398 785,295 — 38,917 
pub SO ee 3,521,680 — 655,480 22,283,880 — 2,983,040 
this S. eee 2,129,260 — 244,580 14,325,262 — 733,460 MA cs: ccatexeseweus 687,697 — 41,044 4,345,174 + 11,169 
Sale Lake City..... 1,929,606 — 405,790 11,594,100 — 1,106,238 CHATTANOOGA 
5 to San Antonio ...... 2,402,077 — 525,403 15,307,706 — 2,083,267 News: Ge) Panes. 2 2c-<<: 1,247,943 — 85,943 7,785,843 — 449,663 
the gen Francisco ..... 3,800,092 — 156,741 24,510,636 + 207,593 CHICAGO Toy . 
Scranton... 4... 1,661,548 — 231,686 10,727,143 — 1,765,498 Daily News ............ 1,426,050 —288,114 9,535,011 —1,342,899 
bic ile ee. 2,832,222 — 240,994 16,937,177 — 1,068,570 MN incusei ness ceens 2,121,063 —574,314 13,810,938 —2,973, 
South B ; ’ > 393 2,973,108 
ee South Bend ...... 1,716,255 — 254,242 10,546,566 — 1,217,182 Herald-Examiner ........ 935,631 —128,325 5.551.116 —2.043,537 
lic’s + ora 1,771,837 — 267,367 11,712,714 — 891,336 ea ies 424,605 — 13,167 2,434,605 — 187,296 
Pringfield, Ill. ... 1,363,544 — 116,550 8,131,060 — 614,964 *American ..........--+- 1,035,009 —124.44 6,383, ‘ 
re- Springheld’ MM - , ; ,035, ,449 ,383,832 —1,106,985 
p springfield, Mass... 1,456,028 207,914 9,007,684 — 414,400 SUNG ciarsasaeesyts sane —298,074 ........ —1,966,830 
; on —— Pete eee 2,367,225 — 301,449 15,091,640 — 1,276,348 WEES ci nc eascisaneess 405,006 -+405,006 2,489,964 +2,489,964 
No Sunday edition. Tl crcpiccecete 6,347,364 —1,021,437 40,205,466 —7,130,691 


Buying Power of PacificNorthwest Farmer's is 41 
Y IS ee 4 9 |) = 2% 
reaier Than Nations Average “ 
| : 
| CCORDING to the U. S. Department of Agriculture vie 
the average buying power of Washington, Idaho 
eee ON and Oregon farmers for the 5-year period 1924- 
1928 was 41% greater than the nation’s farm average. 
This is due partly to the fact that farms in this section are 
WASHINGTON a third larger in size than the average for the nation; and WASHINGTON 
IDAHO-OREGON partly to the favorable climate, fertile soil and abundance IDAHO-OREGON 
PRODUCE of water for irrigation. In consequence, Pacific Northwest bg 
“4 NATION’S farmers have an unusually large cash surplus for the pur- 32%  poratoes 
“3 APPLES , O PER ACRE 
chase of articles of many kinds for their farms and homes. 
17 NATION'S EXPENDITURES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST 52%  _weear 
ie | WOOL FARMERS IN SOME LEADING LINES—1930 PER ACRE 
, (Estimates based eith Use Ss ) t ti 
1 NATION'S total “income expended for Wha eleoditn, e’tpen came of in. 53% —_‘nay 
8 SHEEP dreds of typical dirt farmers in Washington, Idaho and Oregon as to their PER ACRE 
consumption of various articles.) MORE 
pal NATION'S Ammunition ...... $ 1,156,973 Farm Implements, 65% _BERRIES 
10 WHEAT Automobiles ...... 17,779,655 Machinery, Tools. 43,121,000 PER ACRE 
| P , Bacon, Ham, Lard & Rertiizer akccnes 1,621,718 MORE 
be NATION'S Lard Substitutes.. 5,000,000 Shoes ............ 6,146,413 134% ‘I ae 
12) POTATOES Baking Powder ... 460,801 Underwear ....... 2,244,168 
j NATION'S Canned Milk ..... 860,145 Overalls ......... 1,641,199 ‘ 0 MORE 
a. CONDENSED Cereals & Breakfast Rubber Footwear... 1,218,157 200% PER ARE 
| 12 MILK Foods ......... 1,213,337 Other Wearing ae 
CO ee 1,864,904 a ss 57,330,063 33% MILK 
a GEtACK EES. oa: rierers 545,803 Soaps and C eaners 2,104,280 PER COW 
a okt hy tg OTe ee 363,921 Washing Machines. 2,683,151 MORE 
$225,000,000 Live Stock Other Food Products 94,439,179 Gasoline ......... 17,020,356 25% oda tas 
Cross Cut Saws.... 117,917 Lubricating Oil ... 5,524,491 
THAN NATION AS 
CupiéerAsievGrease .. 5. .4s.5 <i 252,405 A WHOLE eos 
ONS eee eee nee er 1,322,139 Th 
ROUGTOLISPLAYS! Siecle. Ssithenes 604,677 
Bie Bomettants: . . neces siccss 321,758 
Prepared Poultrv Feed......... 8,800,418 
Prepared Dairy Feed & Calf Meal. 285,007 
BOR aston hare en et anemia tear 8,318,730 
Winisted tems: ... 6650000 ean 175,930,235 
Total Spendable Income ....$460,293,000 
(Basis of 1928 figures.) 
To reach and i his highl 
(ue on ed ae ee oe ee oe 
ington Farmer, The Idaho Farmer and The Oregon 
Farmer, whose localized home-state Service means 
thorough coverage and real influence. These state 


weeklies reach 7 oui of every 10 farmers in their 
States, their circulation of over 110,000 being 83% 
UNduplicated by any other single farm paper or 
magazine, 


Value of Poultry 
Products in the 
Pacific North- 
west has doubled 
in 10 years’ time. 
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| Value of Dairy 
| Products has in- 
| creased 92% in 4 


| years. 
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Each dot represents Ten Paid in Advance Subscribers 
The Washington Farmer, The Idaho Farmer and The Oregon Farmer reach 7 out of every 10 farms in their States. 


ow Pacific Northwest Farm Trio’s Circulation Is Obtained 


(Figures cover all subscriptions received entire year 1929) 
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The Spokane Country—101,733 
urban families. TheSpokesman-Re- 
view and Spokane Chronicle, circu- 
lation 95,000 (86% UNduplicated. ) 
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138 SA Le S 
June Six Months 
1930 Change 1930 Change 
over 1929 over 1929 
CINCINNATI 
6 eR Pr ee 746,508 — 36,302 4,770,360 — 439,726 
of CT: a 1,100,974 —142,394 7,050,080 — 939,818 
BIRT “iencsacwwowsiniets 1,092,518 —129,570 6,745,844 — 527,156 
BE dingawsesorccsens 289,126 -+ 15,465 1,745,566 -+ 34,409 
MOMMIES nacda ce cvsekbuags 3,229,126 —292,801 20,311,850 —1,872,291 
CLEVELAND 
Plain Dealer ............ 1,280,636 —252,856 7,883,081 — 991,482 
News-Leader 853,644 — 23,624 5,531,307 — 1625870 
i eee Te - 299, 495 — 51,180 7,710,660 — 552,431 
SOE: xdhwoacawasuxs 3,433,775 —327,660 21,125,048 —1,706,783 
COLUMBUS 
IPR. dy Saiceaecunees 1,435,795 —210,351 9,110,856 —1,447,039 
ES Ee eee ae 469,414 — 71,929 2,885,947 — 276,066 
FLAUEER: \oscokencastenes 824,508 — 94,381 5,411,206 — 321,716 
BOGE: «sv ns Geenereee 2,729,717 —376,661 17,408,009 —2,044,821 
DALLAS 
Se eee ne 840,592 —231,776 5,736,088 — 568,502 
BRIDAL ork onisard cca 476,218 + 61,270 3,265,873 ++ 732,804 
Times-Herald ........... 1,188,966 —122,071 7,665,182 — 460,027 
PEM ais nisénd aces cain 392,992 + 34,719 2,397,826 — 137,305 
SOME 40S6ce0nciacnurcs 2,898,768 —257,858 19,064,969 — 433,030 
DAYTON 
NEWB oi sis andstesoaesonts 1,240,288 —112,924 7,789,922 — 131,012 
fl) ( rr 812,728 — 10,724 5,309,822 -++ 220,836 
POOTON, sak. ccsiicesasoasis 512,008 —135,940 3,234,564 259,472 
OMS Sic.5.0hsaendsyes 2,565,024 —259,588 16,334,308 — 169,648 
DENVER 
NUE cicasnciunctxe caus 599,041 —145,871 3,567,281 — 939,821 
ME. ccucchkoncs saeunuone 1,281,254 —139,241 7,611,172 — 541,415 
BOIS. bss Bsaeeseuanks 1,880,295 —285,112 11,178,453 —1,481,236 
DES MOINES 
NE: 955 555's, ccein Gauss 704,680 —103,024 4,387,923 — 250,064 
*Tribune RS acne eee abet 870,466 + 19,922 5,295,019 — 185,697 
MMS: ds Chk KR Ra BAOS 1,575,146 — 83,102 9,682,942 -—- 435,761 
DETROIT 
on ee a er en 2,253,538 —470,484 14,066,444 —2,624,678 
RS i 2 oe eee cats 1,034,698 —197,526 6,373,458 —1,723,022 
Ee 1,056,818 —289,870 6,587,882 —1,561,798 
Foeroit Daily. ...06600% 272,244 + 252 1,441,342 -+1,169,350 
ROIS — o4-u 2% bw eae 4,617,298 —957,628 28,469,126 —-4,740,148 
Detroit Daily started publication June 3, 1929. 
ELIZABETH 
*Daily Journal ........ 959,686 — 43,708 5,895,834 — 559,202 
FLINT, MICH. 
DOMRBL. 6b. sie iviorw Bere 1,158,976 —198,497 7,466,228 — 867,643 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Journal-Gazette ......... 702,436 —122,084 4,661,492 — 568,929 
*News-Sentinel ......... 840,830 —120,301 5,642,434 — 444,347 
RORRIS. Biiedewwaatiawate 1,543,266 —242,385 10,303,926 —1,013,276 
FORT WORTH 
Star-TeleetaM | ..6.cccises 827,386 —146,972 5,242,748 — 401,394 
*Record-Telegram ....... 391,664 — 69,916 2,644,894 — 246,134 
PRE Goa sis SRSA ws 522,564 -+ 60,802 3,239,598 + 184,142 
BOORIS: oer cankwctoach 1,741,614 —156,086 11,127,240 — 463,386 
fone IND. 
*Post-Tribune .......... 779,719 — 70,745 5,181,035 — 449,684 
ea pe N. C. 
DRG DNOWS 5. ssn a ccwnss 534, — 66,557 3,347,131 — 495,891 
Datly Record iv. ices Soper _- 69.160 2,206,722 — 490,336 
ANNE: cia sais kerosene 972,064 —135,717 5,553,853 — 986,227 
HARTFORD 
a ne AES e 6 POCO we a eicitertitiewink® 9 kadipiblnes 
ORES. <.0ss.55'0s wee eo arials ee cre eg 
BUMRLE: iias sce ei wtkcaes 2,458,957 —144,512 14,786,540 — 842,933 
HOUSTON 
6 Cs rE 1,238,566 —120,344 7,622,384 — 267,512 
Post-Dispatch ........... 1,038,142 —129,318 6,501,530 — 375,228 
PREEES Satesudweesane ons 519,078 —101,220 3,442,642 — 390,264 
Totals ............... 2,795,786 —350,882 17,566,556 —1,033,004 
INDIANAPOLIS 
fo, ee 1,231,344 —289,023 7,758,435 —1,412,121 
ne eee ae 898,482 —238,404 5,350,059 —1,003,545 
WME. asic kad vc be wines 480,261 — 95,046 2,936,034 — 357,828 
Totals ...5..5..00+e0+ 2,010,087 —622,473 16, ,044,528 21795 494 
JACKSON, MICH, 
Citizen-Patriot .......... 741,196 —250,455 5,137,361 — 688,380 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 
PRESSURE o.65ic 3 Ses 36 Sha wR ee 3,052,336 -+ 60,606 
JERSEY CITY 
CO) | eee 585,374 — 49,675 3,509,790 — 489,832 
KALAMAZOO 
OS a ee 979,256 —103,263 5,996,349 — 322,485 
KANSAS CITY 
Journal-Post ............ 540,395 —167,876 3,448,892 — 646,563 
DIME: i cduecireawewwaniene 1,519,105 —232,479 9,336,126 — 564,104 
*Morning Star .......... 921,191 - $7,190 5,498,903 — 20,975 
ROB. kscavapereniden's 2,980,691 —457,545 18,283,921 —1,231,642 
KNOXVILLE 

en Eee FOOT I2 SI BOSS ive bees oe eee kx 

Dlews-Sentinel, ...c.6.c cus ROR SER =< 97,992 cckcccacce seusirenws 
DER cakoccnwoecwee Ee Be Ogee AOS ESO - eka kances oS bese as 

LANCASTER, PA, 

Intellig.-Jour. New Era.. 605,807 —157,209 4,006,708 — 322,678 
LOS ANGELES 

BME Siccua cis ucnacioes 1,581,776 —325,108 10,039,050 1,745,086 
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June Six Months—— 
1930 Change 1930 Change 
over 1929 Over 1929 
RIOR cscs sais tines eae 1,463,266 —300,636 9,086,770 —1,498,40¢ 
WE REISS: «tise pie Soe et 621,404 —134,988 3,892,126 — 683,130 
o_o Sear eae 1,237,320 — 46,984 7,708,176 — 412,804 
MOORE a cas <5: aracee ven te 359,926 + 2,380 2,106,566 — 93,618 
DNOWS. GAB) nvckscc cna 281,792 — 40,544 1,825,768 — 122,108 
SPORES! egy: crews ac eis 5,545,484 —845,880 34,658,456 —4,555,152 
LOUISVILLE 
Courier-Journal ......... 1,233,763 + 2,501 7,354,065 — 55,866 
PACKOIOSP OSE a -6aiek Fares arcs 537,498 —184,894 3,761,803 — 810,498 
PAVEMESY cers osh.algwaien Nooeaios 930,413 — 37,978 5,569,677 — 893,666 
GtAIS) cxied xcosarosiy as 2,701,674 —220,371 16,685,545 —1,760,030 
MEMPHIS 
Commercial-Appeal ...... 1,036,049 —181,622 6,780,053 — 462,658 
*Evening Appeal ....... 646,093 — 3,934 4,286,807 -+ 80,913 
*Press-Scimitar .... 625,177 — 65,436 4,077,591 — 501,643 
Totals . 2,307,319 —250,992 15,144,451 — 883,393 
MIAMI 
DREN sins Wcaserareneeiares 917,182 240,016 6,906,256 + 882,161 
INOWS) siscw ciesasascereies 565,103 115,115 4,768,820 -+ 938,392 
ICAIS: orcs bis Salone 1,482,285 -+355,131 11,675,076 +1,820,553 
MILWAUKEE 
POUEHOL oc iqcsekeweke eax 1,512,471 —223,072 9,138,688 — 741,336 
SEMIN  iaicsasccawes one 450,324 — 66,757 2,926,780 — 346,796 
ES ae re 220,354 -+ 61,047 1,234,246 -+- 120,683 
PIS: INOWS, occdcccecwss 572,727 — 85,199 3,694,563 — 379,763 
DORMS: sccwsnnaccarare 2,755,876 —313,981 16,994,277 —1,347,212 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DRIBBOE aiakaxeasscawnes 1,081,077 —121,057 6,788,492 — 528,403 
WOUEARD cS ccskw lassen sees 1,058,867  —158,824 6,703,383 — 720,386 
WORE o.66:s4aweielaeewnncaeie 567,701 -+ 26,268 3,581,686 + 117,549 
PORES so cariawsanteuies 2,707,645 —253,613 17,073,561 —1,131,240 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
POS gc cise a eeiace oes 430,340 -—126,710 2,988,289 — 98,440 
*Evening Standard ..... 353,543 — 63,947 2,274,103 — 200,217 
Sunday Standard ....... 86,379 — 37,446 508,352 — 129,324 
MIO pices ota ees 860,262 —228,103 5,770,744 — 427,981 
NEW ORLEANS 
TGMOSEPICAY:  s.05ik0saenies 1,364,657 —248,454 8,797,599 — 930,442 
ARON 6 naa ss baw eneanalin 723,670 —100,735 4,704,911 — 424,255 
DERUES: occas cance eaecied 570,401 —121,085 3,852,463 — 538,272 
PAINE: gaii scans salen 376,979 — 86,676 2,623,172 — 343,075 
WOUIS dkjccicmpasiensne 3,035,707 —556,950 19,978,145 —2,236,044 
NEW YORK 
ROE ooo ie wien dbs 4ce ao 2,167,885 —494,575 13,893,506 —2,708,593 
Herald-Tribune ......... 1,418,086 —291,750 9,301,259 —1,507,819 
NOONE sesso ssoosdcsureracontereeve 942,219 —286,150 5,866,273 —1,246,305 
ENOUICOR ocngk sa eaenc es 932,737 —164,812 5,708,132 — 706,886 
PR orci A enceatea ae 1,022,945 + 95,175 6,276,175 -+- 374,481 
TINEDEDE 56.5. 0siisce ne e0 408 260,315 -+ 68,178 1,333,782 -++ 125,550 
PREERR desu tik aye.avere bis eva es 1,208,472 —245,255 8,476,027 — 910,012 
POMOREN « ccsusiveract cc esxisisiscxr 1,054,165 — 11,249 6,744,745 — 556,759 
“Evening World) ....60.%+ 780,705 — 18,392 4,912,396 — 275,141 
MEMS Nass sant Heres ese uae 356,130 —116,486 2,676,699 — 572,135 
PASTA cds sigiieloaa st 321,445 — 38,093 1,774,894 — 193,776 
a sc 497,238 — 61.139 2,996,452 — 54,547 
Brooklyn Eagle ......... 1,527,851 —139,548 8,394,147 — 941,578 
*Standatd. Union ........ 299,543 — 47,762 2,013,213 — 572,113 
Brooklyn Times 446,130 — 27,012 2,768,213 — 97,259 
Bronx Home News ...... 469,460 — 14,721 2,767,850 — 114,129 
MOUS: civaaaaseoaes 13,905,326 —1,793,591 85,903,763 —9,957,021 
NEWARK 
*Evening News ........ 1,600,680 —204,538 10,176,219 — 860,260 
OAKLAND 
SECIINE « Sei ihecene ieincaa ais 1,341,536 —102,298 8,350,370 — 741,762 
*Post-Inquifer ....0.6s00'0s 962,332 —112,070 4,870,712 — 226,156 
GEIS: 2 Soec escheat 2,303,868 —214,368 13,221,082 — 967,918 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
ObianOnan. 6. aisiccccce csr 869,960 —124,236 5,241,404 — 412,650 
PANIES: “sc: s cbt ooeriic 696,696 — 93,660 4,413,038 — 277,984 
BANGWS. “Chaat ntvaipes 517,748 — 43,204 3,180,254 — 296,422 
Mots ae as. waa 2,084,404 —261,100 12,834,696 — 987,056 
OMAHA 
World-Herald ...604.00004 1,073,128 —101,346 6,578,666 — 252,778 
DeCAINOWS \so sacs das oes 579,827 —206,731 3,645,737 — 267,089 
TGS eres rece 1,652,955 —308,077 10,224,403 — 519,867 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rrenmratet ies Gee hance 1,335,290 —344,876 8,122,320 —1,369,291 
FREEONES on vadies anterior wees 808,816 -+ 34,658 4,165,944 — 411,690 
BBOREE ioe hoes qo cece cestecn 971,210 —151,656 5,959,136 — 915,544 
*Evening Ledger ........ 889,844 —189,186 5,648,592 —1,047,610 
MIB GUSTIN ciccovece saa srae ences 1,602,343 — 87,164 9,893,190 — 696,748 
RiNews eter ian ben etic 439,275 — 27,280 3,019,155 -+ 15,385 
MotalSa en coh ours nas ee 6.046.778 —765,504 36,808,337 —4,425,498 
PITTSBURGH 
BNAISS itera, tuesd i eax a oernas 1,917,687 —206,878 10,982,809 —1,800, 146 
Sun-Telegraph .......... 1,396,119 -+ 29,274 9,570,104 1,281,069 
“Post-Gazette .ciksccew ns 676,322 —102,168 4,572,663 — 568,703 
AROS Sescode ween kan 3,990,128 —279,772 25,125,576 —1,087,780 
(Sun-Telegraph figures exclusive of American Weekly figures. Depatt- 
ment stores were out of Press during January and February, 1930, thus 
causing heavy loss for Press during those months.) 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
@tesonlan 6. aniocs cts 924,952 —116,718 5,707,492 — 542,108 
LOUAD CSE Re oe are 891,618 + 13,538 5,445,146 -+- 277,830 
Pele mPa > srscsvovaterem tas 511,700 + 7,196 3,362,982 -+ 171,360 
* News 375,382 + 16,674 2,385,194 ++ 153,300 
Rei 
I itedeitatekains 2,703,652 — 79,310 16,900,814 -++ 60,382 
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Do You Do Any Broadcasting? 
Do You Contemplate Any? 


If so, here is some news of 
real interest to you 


Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., a publishing 
organization with a background of over 
fifty years, announces the formation of 
Radio Digest Publishing Corporation, 
with headquarters in New York. This 
company has purchased RADIO BROAD. 
CAST, formerly published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., RADIO REVUE of New 
York, and RADIO DIGEST of Chicago. 


Effective with the September, 1930, issue, 
these three magazines will be merged and 
published under the name of RADIO 
DIGEST, as a national magazine serving 
the American radio public. 


The officers of the Radio Digest Publish- 
ing Corporation are: President, Raymond 
Bill; Vice-Presidents, J. B. Spillane and 
Randolph Brown; Treasurer, Edward 
Lyman Bill, all of whom have had ex- 
tensive experience in the music and radio 
fields, and all of whom are principals in 
Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., and Federated 
Business Publications, Inc., the latter in- 
cluding among its other properties 
RADIO-MUSIC MERCHANT (formerly 
TALKING MACHINE WORLD). 


In addition to the Board of Contributing 
Editors, the personnel of which will be 
announced later, the executive editorial 
staff is: Editor, Raymond Bill; Advisory 
Editor, Henry J. Wright, formerly editor 
of the NEW YORK GLOBE and of the 
NEW YORK SUN; Associate Editor, 
Charles R. Tighe, formerly managing 
editor of RADIO-MUSIC MERCHANT, 
and Managing Editor, Harold P. Brown, 
editor of RADIO DIGEST under its 
former management. 


The business organization is as follows: 
Business Manager, Lee Robinson, also 
business manager of RADIO-MUSIC 
MERCHANT (formerly TALKING MA- 
CHINE WORLD Telephone Lexington 
1760). Advertising representatives: R. 


G. Maxwell & Co., Inc., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York (Telephone Lexing- 
ton 0338), and Mallers Building, Chicago 
(Telephone Central 7860). The head of 
this company, Ray Maxwell, is one of 
“The Four Maxwells,” the others being, 
respectively, president of Crowell Publish- 
ing Co., Life Publishing Co. and Williams 
& Cunnyngham Advertising Agency. 


The circulation of RADIO DIGEST alone 
averaged 114,000 for the first six months 
of 1930 and at 35 cents per copy. While 
this constitutes an exceptional record for 
a new magazine, it is no more than an 
indication of what the future holds for 
the dominant magazine of the radio field. 
The public interest in this magazine is 
obviously logical because radio is destined 
to play an important role in the future of 
the entire world and of the life of those 
by whom it is peopled. 


For those who can act quickly a very 
interesting proposition is available. In- 
quiries for details should preferably be 
sent by telegram or telephone. Anyone 
interested in broadcast advertising and in 
the ways and means of making their ex- 
penditures more profitable should not 
miss the chance to know about this special 
opportunity. 


RADIO DIGEST, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 
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Please let me have the details of your new 
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June Six Months 
1930 Change 1930 Change 
over 1929 over 1929 
PROVIDENCE 
MGR Si sn ace seeeeee se 866,868 — 60,629 5,186,768 — 107,365 
PIED siaccc couse se 1,287,581 -+ 17,570 7,936,058 -+ 167,020 
TMM <4 ci scacis ower nies ooo msaur seQS2 252 cw ssews mas —1,477,156 
Sunday News-Tribune 36,502 — 6,140 172,885 — 99,267 
News-Tribune ........... 439,156 -+ 88,501 2,909,750 + 547,544 
WEEE (cna seaene bere 2,630,107 —192,930 16,205,461 — 969,224 
READING, PA. 

EE RT 641,942 —103,432 4,346,468 — 334,110 
PRES. cad vnncadGeases® 640,374 -+ 14,378 4,140,052 + 357,868 
ROME Sica eeecxmevew 1,282,316 — 89,054 8,486,520 -+ 23,758 
RICHMOND 
*News-Leader ........0+. 940,870 — 83,944 5,778,598 — 204,708 
Times-Dispatch ......... 861,574 —125,118 5,187,084 — 345,086 
DRE. ~icsannnedenencs 1,802,444 —209,062 10,965,682 — 549,794 
ROCHESTER 
Journal American ....... 848,510 —109,432 5,402,184 — 244,453 
PEGMRCEUINION  o.o.s.0:0 ws 05s 996,291 — 94,522 6,718,647 — 401,325 
Bem, Oc SGRPOR. 6.66000 1,086,119 —164,860 6,701,065 — 811,692 
BONES hese ckddoeesnce 2,930,920 —368,814 18,821,896 —1,457,470 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

*News-Press  ......0..+. 531,958 -+ 224 3,536,036 — 65,632 
[SRI Sonisdcawekowsews 360,976 — 69,412 2,199,526 — 296,730 
MURS” <5 cabana asses 892,934 — 69,188 5,735,562 — 362,362 
ST. LOUIS 
Post-Dispatch .06.005%%06% 1,713,880 —281,680 10,736,880 —1,237,040 
Globe-Democrat 954,000 —258,600 5,890,500 —1,428,000 
PEE? cs cike i cane sae ete 532,200 — 98,100 3,586,200 — 360,600 
ST Peer er 321,600 — 17,100 2,070,300 -+ 42,600 
MOIS. Sv adkbivaincekas 3,521,680 —655,480 22,283,880 —2,983,040 
ST. PAUL 
ee 741,370 — 46,200 4,975,572 — 222,208 
PEO: ick bade ca dGawnes 810,446 —1i33,952 5,340,902 — 329,714 
PEGE Swsunnaneseenxtionts 577,444 — 64,428 4,008,788 — 181,538 
CGMS. AGascanccneehes 2,129,260 —244,580 14,325,262 — 733,460 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SRE 56's 5G hw nGintnee 1,023,834 —244,790 5,909,190 — 779,856 
*Deserec News ......... 410,326 —111,398 2,768,752 — 121,212 
RCIA: 606.5 Gis waaee he 495,446 — 49,602 2,916,158 — 205,170 
TOS: é.cscccdraccn wns 1,929,606 —405,790 11,594,100 —1,106,238 
SAN ANTONIO 
Express-News ........... 1,600,122 —403,855 10,311,523 —1,391,441 
Oe ee ee 801,955 —121,548 4,996,183 — 691,826 
DRE. snap eeaneaeane 2,402,077 —525,403 15,307,706 —2,083,267 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OS | SRE, OT re 698,697 -+101,119 4,761,258 -+1,026,143 
FREDUMAE <5 ca cawnai bss 995,164 — 59,997 6,219,490 — 244,608 
ME isso Kos eres onan 1,332,736 —249,252 8,361,431 — 962,341 
*Call-Bulletin ...:s:<ss000 773,495 -+ 51,389 5,168,457 -+ 388,399 
AOE -iKkkkeoseeoese® 3,800,092 —156,741 24,510,636 -+ 207,593 
SCRANTON 
fi. eee es a 900,312 —101,927 5,744,459 — 812,700 
PREDUDLCAT .«.o.060.05.6500% 465,822 — 59,122 2,981,020 — 537,880 
PEA? Kdcwerenwanweneneee 295,414 — 70,637 2,001,664 — 414,918 
ROS... soeseucsssenees 1,661,548 —231,686 10,727,143 —1,765,498 
SEATTLE 
TURES oacccdduasseoaess 1,405,429 — 96,317 8,207,584 — 493,797 
POSMNTOUID., o:siessceiveeineis 878,424 —100,574 5,348,829 — 415,300 
PURE > oAiee deh Sb SS RESIS 548,369 — 44,103 3,380,764 — 159,473 
BOGIES: cv cvs ecwaeeaen 2,832,222 —-240,994 16,937,177 —1,068,570 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 

Se eee eae 871,070 —128,695 5,289,554 — 619,970 
DECWE- EAMES. vk 00 esiainowie 845,185 —125,547 5,257,012 — 597,212 
BOONE: cansansssenanis 1,716,255 —254,242 10,546,566 —1,217,182 
SPOKANE 
Spokesman-Review 651,971 —132,848 4,123,504 — 567,622 
PISMCIE: kbanescenas«s 764,916 —127,600 5,211,282 — 468,662 
PRES: nie onecuwnsesisws 354,950 — 6,919 2,377,928 -+ 144,948 
BORIS: asaiddescsiesuaeur 1,771,837 —267,367 11,712,714 — 891,336 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Strate Journal ..60ciiciscicse 662,564 — 8,498 3,709,230 — 170,436 
BAe TAGIRCE ake wees 700,980 —108,052 4,421,830 — 444,528 
SONS; e.kknccswencseee 1,363,544 —116,550 8,131,060 — 614,964 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Repub. & News-Union .. 1,456,028 —207,914 9,007,684 — 414,400 
SYRACUSE 
PE. ka ence ceoasannen 871,965 —106,963 5,480,591 — 521,439 
oS Ee eee 681,193 — 26,112 4,258,417 — 270,128 
sun: American .........< 154,304 — 23,557 1,070,122 — 44,833 
Post Standard .........0. 659,763 —144,817 4,282,510 — 439,948 
DURES caacunhebeeess 2,367,225 —301,449 15,091,640 —1,276,348 
TACOMA 
OO Satie anaininanass 528,771 —136,101 3,430,946 — 442,408 
PINCWS THDUNE so osis000% 670,418 — 92,419 4,202,542 — 392,682 
PEMMES, ish ackcuniaab nic 478,783 — 41,671 2,996,723 -+- 34,848 
| ed es eer 1,677,972 —270,191 10,630,211 — 800,242 

TOPEKA 
Daily Capital ........00%: 708,393 — 15,624 4,151,413 — 827,883 
DAE FOUL 3 oeseesvess 394,737 — 30,254 2,455,033 — 536,914 
DONNIE ise ro bk Se - 1,103,130 — 45,878 6,606,446 —1,364,797 
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Six Months——— 


1930 Change 
over 192: over 1929 
TRENTON 
TURES Gisaue Renee: Riweeses bie 4,390,923 — 500,758 
SUn..- Times AUVeNISel icc. wcassss consis 832,664 — 215,831 
MOUS aiaccnniienven, “eames. taamanpiee 5,223,587 — 716,589 
TULSA 
PENS 5 .cacemaneensien » 916,119 — 14,459 5,487,890 — 300,179 
WORM. Sia weikew neue weet 992,673 — 79,577 5,876,365 — 709,615 
Oe ee aes 1,908,792 — 94,05, 11,364,255 —1,009,794 
UTICA 

TONS. So ccaln a pus case -ocscuace ice 546,042 — 38,178 3,429,342 — 445,186 
Observer-Dispatch ...... 861,616 — 28,882 5,110,140 — 285,852 
OURS! nies le scent bate 1,407,658 — 67,060 8,539,482 — 731,038 

WASHINGTON 
EAE: inh bs Aen aS 1,973,749 —183,574 12,031,662 —1,352,117 
Post sees psec eee ee esees 607,758 —158,999 3,795,909 — 726,528 
*Evening Times ......... 626,757. + 23,3: 3,889,744 -+ 125,009 
RUM ca aie han slew axscess 528,397 — 6,26+ 3,027,618 -++ 85,121 
*Evening News ........ 244,614 + 25,590 1,447,152 + 180,653 
PORIS sop ipo SeSles wus 3,981,275 —299,91 24,192,085 —1,687,862 

WHEELING 

1 OSI Ay ey eR eRe 816,246 — 46,05 5,112,503 — 59,973 
*inrelligencer ...o6 06s 60 472,119 + 11,202 2,934,033 -+ 109,566 
MMGANO. (op saiaauccestoaas 1,288,365 — 34,86: 8,046,536 + 49,593 

. WILKES-BARR 
*Times-Leader .......... 819,602 —203,91 5,324,550 — 828,548 
MAMOGOEG! <s ginlesiesisiee oisiaieieis 870,352 —233,85 5,799,724 — 839,412 
*Evening News ........ 441,476 — 83,8¢ 2,871,778 — 327,460 
MEGUAIS. isk shale es 2,131,430 —521,57 13,996,052 —1,995,420 

WORCESTER 
WOMAN 6 ssinasemtaeds 914,165 — 91,5§ 5,612,079 — 373,666 
WARM ois saran ere Sse 764,260 — 11,2‘ 4,646,653 — 154,926 
PRES nicohre nse aes 1,678,425 —102,8:2 10,258,732 — 528,592 


*No Sunday edition. 


Gobel Acts for Uniform Prices 


in the Prepared Meat Industry 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., manufacturer of prepared meats, New 
York, has inaugurated for its dea] -s a new method of 
regulating prices whereby the deale: will receive monthly 
by mail a printed list giving current prices on a complete 


index of Gobel products. 


This is said to be the first 


time dealers have been regularly informed of prices in 


the meat industry. 


The announcement was made by Frank M. Firor, president, 


last week. 


“The custom has been for the producers to quote prices 
in person when they called on the retail trade,’ Mr. Firor 


explained. 


“In consequence, dealers were left guessing 


as to what their neighborhood competitors were paying 
for the same meats and the salesmen sometimes were ac- 
cused by dealers of fixing prices at several cents a pound 


above the established price. 


“The average retail dealer has been sensitive on this mat- 


ter of price,” he pointed out. 


“I suppose it’s been 
quickened by chain store competition.” 


H. E. Rounds, director of sales, said that the plan also 
would be effective in showing dealers the full extent of 
the Gobel line, and in enabling them to obtain a higher 
proportion of their needs from one source. 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., is a $50,000,000 organization with 
packing plants in Brooklyn, Boston, Manhattan, Washing- 
ington, D. C., Pennsylvania and the Middle West. 

The company makes cooked and prepared meats, including 
skinless frankfurters (of which 2,700,000 were sold in the 
New York area on the Fourth of July, at baseball games, 
roadside stands and resorts), Westphalia hams, bologna, 
knackwurst, lamb tongues, as well as products in glass and 


tin containers. 


Known primarily for sausages, Mr. Firor revealed that its 
annual sale of hams and pork products is now nearly half 


the total volume. 
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Bakers May Inaugurate 
National Drive to Aid 
Bread Consumption 


A nation-wide advertising campaign 
to increase the domestic consumption 
of wheat by 100,000,000 bushels a 
year is expected to be decided on at 
the international conference of the 
baking industry at Atlantic City, Sep- 
tember 22, Henry Stude, of Houston, 
Texas, national president of the 
American Bakers’ Association, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT this week. 

The ‘Back to Bread!”’ program would 
be planned both as a farm relief and 
a health measure. 

“Before the War Americans con- 
sumed 5.30 bushels each a year,’ Mr. 
Stude said. ‘‘Now the figure is 4.26. 
The reduction was brought about dur- 
ing the War, when the Government 
cattied On a campaign to raise more 
wheat and eat less bread. Now it 
says raise less wheat, but it says noth- 
ing about eating more bread. Farmers 


would gain millions and the problem 


of wheat farming relief would be 
largely solved if we only ate bread 
as we did before the World War. 

“An important part of our campaign 
will be to restore the confidence of 
the public in white bread. It is one 


' of the most nutritious of foods, con- 
' taining nothing but flour, sugar, milk, 


malt, salt and shortening, and is non- 
fattening, although that is not the 
popular notion now. 


_ “The French people are the most 


stylish on earth, yet they are the 
heartiest white bread eaters in any 
country. White bread as a fattening 
agent has been held up by faddists, 
but it is nothing of the sort. We do 
not, of course, ban whole wheat, rye, 
bran or other breads, but merely wish 
to restore white bread to its proper 
place,” 


CC. Younggreen Joins 


Dunham-Lesan Agency 


Charles C. Younggreen, formerly 
president of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, has retired as vice- 
president and general manager of 
Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 


Steen, Inc., Milwaukee agency, and 


has acquired an interest in and been 


| ¢lected president of Dunham-Lesan 


Company, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, the name of which has been 
Dunham-Y ounggreen- 
Lesan Company. 


John H. Dunham has been elected 
| chairman of the board to succeed H. 


- Lesan, who will continue as a direc- 
tor and part owner of the company. 
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The first prize of $1,000 in the Glass Container window display 
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contest went to this window in Los Angeles. 


Glass Container Group 
Picks Best Windows 


A window exhibit of glass-packed 
foods and beverages, arranged by 
Young’s Market Company, Los An- 
geles, has been awarded first prize 
of $1,000, in a nation-wide. contest 
among retailers conducted by the Glass 
Container Association of America. 
Total awards of $9,135 were made to 
the stores in various sections of the 
country, and special prizes of $350 
and $250 were given to packers’ and 
jobbers’ salesmen. 

The contest was for the purpose of 
demonstrating the sales value in the 
“eye-appeal” of foods in glass con- 
tainers. The contestants were re- 
quired to arrange their windows of all 
glassed products and to let them 
stand one week. One of the two slo- 
gans of the association: “See What 
You Buy—Buy in Glass’’ or “Only 
the Best Can Be Packed in Glass” 
was to be displayed. 


Salpa Ready to Attack 
International Market 


Coincident with. an agreement with E. 
J. Towle Company, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Los Angeles, to function 
as sales representative on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Rocky Mountain sec- 
tion, the American Salpa Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of rehided 
and recombined leather, announced 
this week the appointment of a group 
of Canadian agents. 

Edward R. Lewis Leather Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, will cover the province 
of Ontario, excluding the cities of 
Ottawa, Port Arthur, Fort William 
and Kenora; Canadian Leather Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal, Province of 
Quebec, Maritime Provinces and city 
of Ottawa; and Martin Engers, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and part of British Columbia. 
An advertising program is now being 
worked out under the direction of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Philippines to Launch 
Advertising Program 


The Philippine Tourist Associa- 
tion, Manila, will inaugurate 
soon a nation-wide advertising 
campaign under the direction of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
San Francisco. 

James King Steele, executive 
secretary of the association, will] 
arrive in San Francisco about 
August 12 to work out details 
with the agency. 


Cruse to Direct Sales 
for Postal Telegraph 


A. W. Cruse has been appointed gen- 
eral sales supervisor of the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Company, New York. 
Formerly supervisor of sales records, 
Mr. Cruse came to Postal from the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation, with which it is affiliated. 
He was formerly commercial director 
of the Chile Telephone Company and 
director of publicity for the South 
American general staff. 
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“Curb Service” and Patented Tray 


Build a Nation-wide Business 


Four hundred and fifty jobbers, now 
distributing to thousands of drug and 
grocery stores, wayside refreshment 
stands and other outlets, have adopted 
“curb service” for motorists as a fe- 
sult of the ingenuity of W. L. Mc- 
Ginley of Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. McGinley’s idea was a tray that 
would fasten over the door of a car, 
working somewhat in the manner of 
an arm in a one-arm lunchroom. 

He got the idea from watching men 
and women juggle loose trays in front 
of drug stores. He saw them get 
their clothes soiled, so he developed 
a non-tippable tray. 

He obtained patents, set up the Tray 
Service Company of Dallas and be- 
came president. He prepared to make 
money—but didn’t. Few dealers got 
excited over his tray. 

He sold a few, in lots of one, and 
gave some more away. But repeat 
orders failed to come. 

“The trouble’s not with the tray,” 
Mr. McGinley argued. ‘Neither is it 
with the idea.” So he began to study 
the situation, and decided: 

“I’ve got to sell a thing which I will 
call Curb Service.” 

But at first even that didn’t go. 
Dealers got the idea all right, but 
they didn’t know how to put it over. 
So Mr. McGinley had to go out and 
show them. He'd sell the idea to a 
store properly located. Then he'd hire 
the boys, uniform, drill and train 
them. And when he'd got them 
all set he’d open up—with advertising 
—and instantly get response. It 
worked. 

Take the case of Profant, 5200 West 
Madison Street, Chicago. He has a 
drug store that not long ago was just 
a drug store. He got the Curb Serv- 
ice bug and look at him now. He has 
fifteen boys serving drinks and a boy 
on roller skates picking up empties. 
He’s serving customers parked in cars 
on three sides of the block! 

Down in Peoria, Illinois, curb service 
lifted ice cream traffic on one corner 
from 3,000 to 11,000 gallons a year. 
Another corner, doing a moderate 
business, went up to 14,000 gallons 
after curb service was put in. 

The idea has spread to other sections 
of the country. 

Atlantic & Pacific stores have been 
experimenting with soda _ fountains 
and curb service in Oklahoma. 
Kroger stores are testing the idea out 
in Cincinnati. Walgreen has found 
it good in St. Louis, Indianapolis and 


other places. Coca-Cola has featured 
curb service, with a picture of Mr. 
McGinley’s tray in its advertising. 
Then came something else! 

Some stores found that if cars could 
park end-on more cars could be 
served. A few began to cut back their 
curbs. ‘‘Built-in curbs,” Mr. McGin- 
ley calls them. So he got out bulletins 
to the soda fountain, soft drink and 
barbecue trade telling about it. He 
became a building adviser. 
Successful in changing a custom of 
serving drinks, he set out to change 
a custom of building. And _ today 
stores all over the land, drink stands, 
barbecues, contemplating curb service 
where they can, are setting back their 
curbs. 

Many curb customers send the boys 
in for drugs, sundries and other 
things. 

“All I really have to do,’ Mr. Mc- 
Ginley explained to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, “is to start a key dealer or two 
in any town or city; get him going 
properly and it’s all over town. 

“I sell the service idea—curb service 
—and it sells the trays.” 


To stimulate summer business the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company has just in- 
augurated a special offer of free attach- 
ments, valued at $8.30, with every one of 
its standard models. The attachments in- 
clude a Sanitor and sanitizing compound 
and _hair-drier. 
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Campfire and Angelus 
Marshmallow Unite 


The Campfire Company and the Ap. 
gelus marshmallow division of the 
Cracker Jack Company have been con. 
solidated, with general offices at 531 
South Sangamon Street, Chicago. 
The new organization, to be known 
as the Angelus-Campfire Company, 
will operate as a distinct organization 
and not as a division of the Cracker 
Jack Company. 

Officers will be: Paul L. Redel, presi. 
dent; H. A. Cole, F. P. Warren and 
F, A. Werner, vice-presidents, and E, 
R. Shields, secretary and treasurer. 
The Campfire account is handled by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.; the Cracker 
Jack by Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. 


Sweepstakes Will Aid 
Dodge Boat Sales 

Six thousand dollars in cash prizes 
will be awarded by the Horace E. 
Dodge Boat & Plane Corporation of 
New York and Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, in the Dodge-Sixteen Sweep. 
stakes, a fifty-mile single-heat race for 
its sixteen-foot runabouts, as a part 
of the program of the Detroit Inter- 
national Regatta, September 1. The 
race is sanctioned by the American 
Power Boat Association. 

In addition to ten prizes of from 
$1,500 to $50, the corporation will 
award $50 to the owner of the leading 
boat at the end of each lap. 


“All I really have to do is to start a key dealer or two in any 
city, get him going properly—and it’s all over town,” reports the 
originator of “Curb Service.” 
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ArTHUR L. THEXTON, account representa- 
tive of Procter & Collier Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has been placed in charge of a 
new radio department there. . . . WILLIAM 


| P. Exuis, formerly advertising manager of 


Continental Motors Corporation, is now 
connected with Jay H. Maish Company, 
Marion, Ohio, as an account executive. 
_, . K. ALFRED PFETSCH has joined the 
New York City sales staff of McCandlish 
Lithograph Corporation, Philadelphia. 

. BARNEY J. OLDFIELD has become 
Southwest regional manager of Reo Motor 
Car Company, Lansing, Michigan. Recent- 
ly he has been special representative of 
the Federal Truck Company in the South. 
., . ALFRED E. HAMMER, Eastern repre- 
sentative at New York of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, has also been retained in 
a similar capacity with the Pittsburgh Swn- 
Telegraph. He will contact offices of New 
York retail firms which have Pittsburgh 
branches. . . . J. PAUL BURLINGAME, 


' who has been connected with the United 


States Department of Commerce on the 
census of manufactures and distribution, 
has joined King & Wiley & Company, 
Cleveland agency, as assistant account ex- 
ecutive. . . . R. D. LESHER is now in 
charge of the Cleveland zone for Olds 
Motor Works, Lansing, Michigan. 

EUGENE W. PARSONS, advertising manager 
of the Chicago Tribune for a number of 
years, recently with the United States 


| Daily, will become president of the New 


York Evening Graphic, August 1. 

C. A. Wess is now sales manager in 
charge of the City of Chicago district for 
the Universal Atlas Cement Company, a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. He succeeds W. L. GREENLY, 
who has been transferred to the general 
sales office. . . . RALPH W. PRENTISS 
has become general sales representative of 


| the Claybourn Process Corporation, Mil- 


waukee. For the last eight years he has 
served as special sales representative for 
the Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing 
Company. . . . FRED DIEFENBACH has 
joined the Robert E. Ramsay Organization, 
sales promotion, New York, as associate 
on art-visuals. . . . SWEENEY & McDon- 
ALD, Boston, will represent Holiday, New 
York, in the New England territory... . 
ARTHUR K. HOULBERG, recently in charge 
of art and production for Bellamy-Neff 
Company, has joined the art and layout 
staff of Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago 
agency. 


Lineage Correction 


Since there was some discrepancy between 
the May lineage figures for the San Fran- 
(isco. newspapers which we _ published 
June 28 and the final Media Records 
figures, we are printing this correction: 


China: 1930 1929 Change 
thronicle ee eeee 1,126,276 1,192,639 — 66,363 
GiB aro 1,444,067 1,680,581 —236,514 
N ‘Bulletin... 916,146 895,307 + 20,839 
NEWS ......... 845,690 724,462 +121,228 


Parry Agency Moves 


Tom Jones Parry, Inc., Seattle advertising 


’gency will move next week to the Joseph 
Vance Building. 
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The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


National advertisers of Food 
Products use the Monitor not 
only for its influence in the 
home but for its influence with 
the dealer. 

1400 grocers who advertise in 
the Monitor comprise a market 
in which the manufacturer may 
increase sales and add new out- 
lets. 

Over 500 Monitor representa- 
tives in constant touch with this 
nation-wide market stand ready 
to “merchandise” every big na- 
tional campaign. 

Isn’t it significant that such 
advertisers as Campbell, Heinz, 
Crosse & Blackwell, Monarch, 
and Ralston buy space in the 
Monitor? 

May we show you the way to 
broaden your market and in- 
crease your sales . . . for food 
products or any other product 
that appeals to quality-minded 
people? 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston. U. S. A. 


TP 21-7730 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY 


J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. HAY, 


FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor. 


RAINS AND KNOWLEDGE: The superior ad- 
B vantage of sound general thinking and careful 

research over mere technical dexterity, when wise 
merchandising is essential to success, is indicated rather 
strikingly by two cases recently reported in the daily press. 
A silk company which was suffering from competition and 
quick changes in styles was taken over by a couple of 
industrial engineers unversed in silk making. It had been 
following old-country ideas that went with the capital in- 
vested in it; the machinery was out of date, the labor 
inefficient. These were replaced. Distribution was clogged. 
Short cuts were adopted which opened direct selling to 
stores and makers of dresses. This necessitated wide-awake 
stylists to insure salable lines. As a result of these changes 
the company is now making money. . . . In the case of a 
woolen mill, the same transformation was accomplished by 
a man with none but business school training. By study of 
potential markets and trends he discovered large demand 
for goods his mills could make at a profit. These he sup- 
plied and cut out all others. He also eliminated waiting 
stations on the road to quick sales, modernized the whole 
outfit, and in a comparatively short time was earning returns 
large enough to give substantial value to stock in the com- 
pany which the owners, before his day, had been willing 
to sell at a nominal price. We should hear less than we do 
of business without profit if capital made sure of manage- 
ment possessing good brains as well as routine experience. 


ss ws 


NDERCONSUMPTION: There is nothing new 
| | in the distinction which is now being empha- 

sized between overproduction and undercon- 
sumption. The older political economists were aware of 
it and students of business cycles have frequently drawn 
from it the obvious lessons. Its particular pertinence to 
the juncture now confronting us is to be found in two 
circumstances: the very long strides which have been 
taken during the last decade in perfecting methods of 
production, and the concurrent acceptance of high wages 
and full employment as the solidest foundation of buying 
power. ... Asa matter of fact the two phrases mean the 
same thing as far as practical results are concerned. The 
difference lies in the causes. Agriculture in this country 
is suffering from excess of fecundity: too much land is 
under cultivation and the harvests are too large to justify 
prices which will meet the costs of production under 
almost any circumstances. Industry, on the other hand, 
is suffering from the sort of redundancy which ensues 


from arrest either of the buying spirit or ability to satisfy 
desires: a great peak of buying power stimulated an out. 
put of manufactured goods which is more than sufficient 
for impaired buying power. . . . The farmer’s hope lies 
in finding a means of feeding millions in other lands 
whose food rations are still far short, or in diversification 
of his crops. The manufacturer must trim his sails to 
suit the prevailing breeze or use his brains in discovering 
better means of selling what he makes. In neither case 
will advantage come from wage curtailment that discour- 
ages actual or potential customers. We are feeling the 
effects of relatively slight unemployment because in many 
fields the wage scale is still too near the level of sheer 
necessities of life, and high-wage labor, that buys freely, 
is the first to be laid off. 


ss > 


TEERING A STEADY COURSE: Comment on 
S business conditions these days is largely taken up 

with problems very different from those which 
engaged attention only a few months ago. Then the talk 
was of expansion—more intensive cultivation of existing 
markets and plans for entering new markets. Optimism 
and enthusiasm ruled the council room. Today we are 
hearing more of retrenchment—elision of doubtful markets 
and reasons for deferring advances into new territory. 
Hesitation and doubt are the ruling influences. Accom- 
panying the new notes is a tendency to condemn those 
who, in the first shock of a radical change in conditions, 
ventured suggestions not yet fully vindicated by events. ... 
This is natural. Human nature in the mass is sensitive to 
immediate environment. The facts of today easily take on 
an aspect of importance which the facts of yesterday as 
easily lose. Some of us pride ourselves on readiness to 
adjust our thinking overnight to the conditions of the 
moment, as though extreme flexibility was in itself a virtue 
of surpassing excellence. Self-satisfaction of this kind 
stands out for approval against a background of one-track 
minds and dogged resistance to change. The rational atti- 
tude, which encourages examination of essential facts of 
any situation and judgment based on their relation to 
fundamentals of all time, gives little heed to either of 
these extremes. We are passing through the valley of 
shadows that follows peaks on every road of progress. To 
those of us whose experience is brief the shadows seem 
more portentous than they are. They do not enliven the 
spirits of anyone. But they are really harmful in the long 
tun only to those whom they move away from sane think- 
ing and consistent courses. 
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Lucky Strike Sales 
at $200,000,000 

(Continued from page 133) 
paign showed chins only,” he pointed 
out. ‘The second, for the two-month 
period of May 15-July 15, depicted 
larger shadows, usually of the entire 
form. 

“We want to warn the reader of the 
danger in excesses. But we are care- 
ful not to offend. Last May an ad- 
vertisement was prepared showing the 
shadow of a woman, under the head- 
line, ‘Beef to the Ankles.’ It was a 
good headline—one that would cause 
any woman or man to stop and look, 
and read. But at the last moment, to 
avoid giving offense to some women 
who are a little touchy on this subject, 
a picture of a man was substituted. 
Men would more easily see the humor 


| in that fat person’s situation—and the 


headline was too good to waste. A 
few days later appeared the picture of 


| the woman’s limbs, under a more sub- 


dued line, ‘You Can’t Hide Fat, 
Clumsy Ankles.’ ” 


Fear Element Dominates 


Often frankly ludicrous and gro- 
tesque, the fear element nevertheless 
prevails in all the copy of the series. 
Mr. Hill realizes that with a great 
many people the fear of becoming fat 
is a great and intensely personal prob- 
lem. He never attempts to say that 
cigarettes will make people thin. 
Realizing the human inclination, at all 
times and in all places, to ‘‘nibble,” 
he merely suggests the smoking of 
Lucky Strikes as a safe and pleasant 
substitute. Sometimes there is humor 
in the copy, sometimes pathos—but 
always a strong emotional appeal. 

Two of the best advertisements 
Lucky Strike has ever run, Mr. Hill 
believes, appeared in newspapers this 
month. One of them, July 3, showed 
a dreamy, beautiful young woman 
against the background of the bulking 


| shadow which a few years of excesses 


might create. The headline was, ‘It’s 
a Pity to Be Fat.” The other, July 1, 
Was more of a comic cartoon. Carry- 
ing only the slogan, “When tempted 
to overindulge, Reach for a Lucky 
instead,” a fat shadow, in a bathing 
Suit, was taking an awkward dive. 

I defy anyone to read these 
Papers,” ‘Mr. Hill said, “and not get 
the intriguing beauty of the one and 
the humor of the other. Lord! What 
a flop that fat fellow must have hit!” 


| International Filter Moves 


International Filter Company and associated 
, Page have removed their general 
, Ollices and engineering department to the 


Buckingham Buildi 
Sen. . a 59 East Van Buren 
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ON’S into years 


ee, ; 
S prospered in the past ten 
e industries who have utilized 


years, SO have 
Houston as a market. 
This — growth has been economically 


healthy. Every town and village, in fact 
the entire trade area in which Houston ts 
the keypoint, has enjoyed a similar growth. 

Comparative Figures of industrial import- 
ance for the year 1920 and the year 1929 
will show emphatically the future value of 
Houston to the manufacturer and distributor. 


~1920~ ~1929 ~ 
e216...... POPULATION __. __. 289,428 * 


* 1930 CENSUS 


In addition, the Following figures for the 
month of April 1950 will show the preferred 
classification of people who are making Houston 
their permanent home. 


WATER CONNECTIONS ........ .43.85l 
LIGHT CONNECTIONS ......-. .80.404 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS... .68.785 


These statistics exemplify the progress 
of Houston in the past ten years and prove 
conclusively the potential value of Houston 
as a market for your products. 


TO REACH THIS MARKET MOST COMPLETELY 
AND MOST ECONOMICALLY, CAN ONLY BE 
ACCOMPLISHED BY USING...... 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Houston’s Major Medium 


“ HOUSTON —_ 
Texas Largest City 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. National Representatives 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 
Mat H. Friedman 


and 
Sidney W. Brown 
Chicago, Ill. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
iaadiiens ‘iaiiitins 
and Publishing 


The Southern Printer 


The Southern Jeweler 


The Southern Stationer 
and Office Outfitter 


OFFICES AT SUITE 1616 
155 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone - Dearborn 8335 


ABERNETHY-1TURRENTINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Mortgage Guarantee Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BEGINNING A NEW STRING? 


From June, 1929, through May, 1930— eleven months — 


SALES MANAGEMENT showed an increase in advertising revenue 


each month over the same month of the preceding year. In 
June we lost out—four issues didn’t quite equal the five issues 
of June, 1929. 


But in July we began—so we hope—a new record. The 
four issues were 13% ahead of last year. 


Publishers, agencies and others with a story to tell national 
advertisers find SALES MANAGEMENT vital and responsive. 


Increased Advertising 
Lifts Campbell Sales 
to Highest Levels 


A considerable increase in advertising 
effort in the first six months of this 
year—involving its first national cam- 
paign in newspapers as well as con- 
sistent schedules in magazines and car 
cards—has been instrumental in push- 
ing the sales of the Campbell Soup 
Company, Camden, New Jersey, to 
the highest level in its history, Dr. 
John T. Dorrance, president, an 
nounced this week. 

In the last twelve months 48,500,000 
more cans of its tomato soup, the 
largest-selling Campbell product, were 
used in the United States than in any 
previous period, Dr. Dorrance said. It 
represented an increase of $4,000,000 
in the dollar volume of this one prod- 
uct alone. 

After an absence of fifteen years, dur- 
ing which the bulk of its advertising 
went into magazines, Campbell last 
winter resumed newspaper advertising 
on an extensive scale. Newspapers in 
sixty cities are now employed. 
Magazines, however, will continue to 
be the company’s principal medium, 
H. F. Jones, advertising manager, ex- 
plained to SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Automotive Export 
Men Organize 


“To promote among American auto- 
motive manufacturers, their export 
managers and export representatives, 
a more enlarged and friendly inter- 
course and cooperation,” the Overseas 
Automotive Club, Inc., has been es- 
tablished at 460 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York. 

Some sixty-five export and domestic 
sales managers and other executives in 
this field are members, with P. F. 
Baillet, foreign sales manager, presi- 
dent; George Tiffany, Overseas Motor 
Service Corporation, and C. M. Peter, 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, vice-presidents; George E. Qui- 
senberry, Business Publishers Intet- 
national Corporation, secretary; R. C. 
Thompson, Prest-O-Lite Storage Bat- 
tery Sales Corporation, treasurer, and 
Jay S. Tuthill, Business Publishers In- 
ternational Corporation, assistant sec: 
retary-treasurer. 

The association will hold monthly 
meetings at the Hotel Astor which will 
be addressed by automotive export €x- 
ecutives, and annual dinner meetings 
for overseas guests at the New York 
Automobile Show in January and at 
the Motor and Equipment Associa- 
tion Show in November. 
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) 
New England’s Second Largest Market 
1S ¥ ‘ 
—— ee In the first six months of 1930 
con- B. V. D. underwear, to Pedlar & Ryan, 
1 car Inc., there. 
rash Levy BRoTHERS & ADLER-ROCHESTER, The 
Soup INc., Rochester, New York, Adler-Roches- 
tO ter clothes for men, to Homer McKee . 
2 naan Seal Providence Journal- 
™ CALIFORNIA “cr ue — or 

ASSOCIATION, San Jose, to Long vertis- ry 
,000 ing Service, there. Bulletin 

th 
Bs BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO Cor- 

PORATION, New York, new ‘Wings’ i te d 
} any cigarette, to Batten, Barton, Durstine & pr n 
d. It Osborn, Inc., New York. 

),000 : ry 
srod- W. F. Youne, INc., Springfield, Massa- 

chusetts, Absorbine, Jr., South American nes 

advertising account to Jordan Advertising » »] 
dur- Abroad, Inc., New York. 
ising ‘ — 

NATIONAL BELLAS Hess COMPANY, New 
. ~ York, to Gotham Advertising Company, of paid advertising 
a there. Campaigns to be run in several 
tS in foreign markets. ais r ' 

This is a gain of 59,605 lines over the cor- 

INTERNATIONAL DRruGGISTS & CHEMISTS : ¥ 
" * LaporaTories, Binghamton, New York, responding period of 1929, the best previous 
7 Magnesia Divina, to Jordan Advertising 
OX: Abroad, Inc., New York. Campaign in record. 

Colombia, South America. 

—— — Circe Lock Waser Company, Chicago, This is more than 80% of the total advertising 

Clegg ‘Ded-Lok’’ washers, to M. Glen ; 3 ' 

Miller, there. in Providence daily and Sunday newspapers 

ScARR TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, New during this period. 
auto- York and Philadelphia, Central Union 

Bus Terminal and Philadelphia Bus Ter- 
xport : h d 
tives, [ minal, Inc. to James F. Newcomb & Com- Year after year these newspapers have made 
ee pany, Inc.. New York City. Newspapers a a 
inter- fF and direct advertising. a steady gain in advertising patronage—be- 
>rseas 
Nn eS- AMERICAN Mutua LIABILITY INSURANCE cause they produce results. 
ourth CoMPANY, Boston, to N. W. Ayer & Son, 

Inc. . ; 5 
nestic [SOUTH BeND Lariie Wonxs, South Bend, The reader confidence and circulation domi- 
ves in “ge itil ia nance of these publications make them 
P, F. : , 
presi- PYRENE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, valuable mediums for advertisers. 

Aotor Newark, New Jersey, to James Langdon 

Taylor, New York City. Business papers 
and direct mail. , | P 1 8 158 

om: 

Qui- LEWis CORPORATION, Minneapolis, eget Circu ation 2 ’ 

tet: air conditioner for offices, residences an 
: Cc hospitals, and Humitrol, automatic control Net Paid 

Ae of humidity, to Olmsted-Hewitt, Inc., 

Bat- there. General magazines, business papers 
, and and direct mail. 
rs In- 
+ sec: E. Coupray, New York and Paris, par- 7 l C 

ae gae Menken Advertising, Inc., New rovidence ourna ompany 
ity. 
nthly ’ 
1 will MuNicipaAL SERVICE CORPORATION, Los Providence, R. I. 
rtex- § Angeles, national advertising campaign for 
; | new “Howard H. Jones Collegiate Foot- : 
tings FB ball Game.” to Sade Aivettition Cor- Representatives 
be ee tae, CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
nda 4 ‘ P 1 
coc? Lire UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
S New York Crry to Rudolph Guenther- 
Russel] Law, Inc., there. 
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TRAINED 
IN 


el fu Iness 
To guests 


What most Statler guests 


are apt to remember 
longest is the cheerful, 
helpful service they get 
in these hotels. They re- 
member, in other words, 
Statler employees. 

It is Statler policy to 
go beyond routine in 
service to guests, and to 
meet the unusualrequest, 
the emergency condi- 
tion, with he/pfulness. 

So 


your satisfaction can be 


in these hotels, 


> 


— and is — guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hote/ Pennsylvania | 
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Can Salesmen Help to Solve 
Research Problems? 


(Continued from page 130) 


is not selling, cannot do the job bet- 
ter or more economically. You, a 
sales manager, can quite probably do 
a better selling job than your star 
salesman. But would it pay you to 
go out and do this job for him? It 
would not. Then it is fair to ask 
whether the salesman, who also is a 
very important person in these days 
and whose evety minute is valuable, 
should not have some of his minor 
functions taken away from him and 
given to some less highly paid, but 
perhaps even more efficient, individ- 
ual. 

A sidelight was thrown on this 
question by an analysis which was 
made of some of the salesmen’s re- 
ports, alluded to above. The results 
tended to show that many of the best 
reporters were the poorest salesmen, 
while many of the best salesmen, 
knowing that their record of sales 
was all-sufficient, would not take the 
trouble to make out the bothersome 
blanks. Only the very exceptional 
man could be depended upon to do 
both things satisfactorily. 


Good Reporter Lost Business 


Recently the case of a branch man- 
ager came to my attention. This man 
had been holding down his job well 
for a number of years. At least, so 
his principals used to think. His re- 
ports were remarkably complete, clear 
and informative. They gave seeming- 
ly unassailable arguments why the 
business in his territory was falling 
off. When this man was retired from 
office, through the intercession of a 
wise sales manager, an impressive 
heritage of call reports was found. 
But the condition among the trade was 
very unsatisfactory, and competition 
had been getting the business. Today 
his successor is having a hard fight 
to regain lost ground. 

Perhaps it is open to question 
whether the natural-born salesman, 
so-called, wants to keep his office in- 
formed of conditions in the territory. 
Perhaps he is inclined to wonder 
whether he is not risking some op- 
portunities if he reports conditions too 
fully or too accurately. And some- 
times there is a good deal of founda- 
tion for his wonderment. 

For the unearthing of facts which 
do not ordinarily come to the sales- 
man’s attention, their use has not been 
found very satisfactory. The reasons 
for this are as follows: 


1. The salesman’s job is to sell, 
It is probably cheaper to let him do 
the job in which he is a specialist. 

2. The basis of successful selling js 
optimism about the product and the 
company which makes it. Successful 
research, on the other hand, demands 
the truth, regardless of how much this 
may hurt. 

3. Salesmen often resent research as 
an extra job and a thankless one. 
This reflects upon both the quality and 
the quantity of the work. 

4, Salesmen do not know how to 
conduct research interviews. 

Research interviewing requires that 
the person giving information be at 
his ease. No thought that he may 
be asked to buy anything should be 
allowed to arise. One standard intro- 
duction is, “I am not trying to sell 
anything, but merely wish to learn o 
your experience with ‘g 
Where a salesman is known, prospects 
automatically adopt a defensive atti- 
tude. Where the salesman is un- 
known, selling habit tends to result 
in a positive type of approach and an 
attempt to influence the subject's 
views. 


Diametrically Opposite 


In research fact-gathering, the per- 
son interviewed should be asked ques- 
tions with no attempt to influence the 
answers through suggestion. Skillful 
interviewers, in fact, often manage to 
direct the conversation along the de- 
sired lines without ever letting the 
prospect know that he is being ques- 
tioned. Successful fact-gathering de- 
mands that the personal opinions of 
the interviewer should be eliminated. 
Successful selling, on the contrary, 
necessitates projecting the salesman’s 
ideas to the prospect. The two stand- 
points are diametrically opposite. 

The best interviewers are those who 
deliver the most reliable information 
at the least cost. The expense pet call 
or per day is incidental, as compared 
to the total cost for a reliable conclu- 
sion. The use of skilled persons 1s 
usually most economical. P. 
Combs, manager of advertising (De- 
troit) for the General Motors Cor- 
poration, states: “We have found that 
the well-trained, higher-priced inter- 
viewers are worth the additional cost. 

When the information desired does 
not ordinarily come to the salesman 
in his regular calls, the best plan 's 
to use skilled field investigators. In- 
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formation from salesmen can be used 
to supplement such data, although 
every effort should be made to avoid 
antagonizing the sales force. Even 
in this case, the question often occurs 
as to whether it would not be less 
costly in money and selling morale to 
have the salesmen do only selling. 
Research is rapidly becoming one 
of the major forces in business. Too 
great a force, perhaps. The extent to 
which it is carried in some cases does 
not seem to be justified. As with the 
scientific management movement, 
which brought the word “efficiency” 
into such disrepute, market research is 
in danger of being run into the 
ground. This danger is a very real 
one, especially to men who think they 


| know all about it. These men expect 


mote of research than research is Ca- 
pable of giving them in return. It 
is like some new tool which is strange 
to them, and which they think is go- 
ing to work wonders. 

Such men are often tempted to 
make use of salesmen as a means of 
gathering market data. Plenty of at- 
tempts have been made. Some of 
them have been successful. But the 
safer way seems to be to have field 
work done by properly qualified in- 
vestigators, who have nothing to do 
but to bring back the facts, leaving 
the selling job to men who have noth- 
ing to do but to bring back orders. 
It is to such lines that the best mod- 
etn practice in business organization 
conforms. 


Short-Range Seasons 


Elevate Buyers 

(Continued from page 131) 
in addition. More than thirty stores 
teport buyers’ trips more than five 
times a year. 

These facts do not indicate any les- 
sening of the buyer’s influence or any 
decrease in his importance; on the 
contrary, they point very strongly to a 
gteater need of sound buying judg- 
ment, wide knowledge of the mer- 
chandise and capable exercise of both 
in making quick purchases for equally 
quick resale. 
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Westinghouse Inaugurates 
Window Display Contest 


Three hundred and twenty-five dollars 
in prizes will be given by the Lamp 
Merchant, of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, New York, for the best 
ai displays featuring its prod- 
Ucts, 

The contest, to run until October 1, 
'S open to the company’s “‘A’’ agents 
thtoughout the United States. 
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... an interesting fact 


It is recognized today that in 
the general trend of business 
progress advertising agencies 
play a leading part. The 
part played by them is not 
only in the designing and 
planning of advertising but is 
primarily in the previous re- 
search which leads to accu- 
rate information as to the 
value and importance of 
media and markets. 


The Post-Standard values 
the confidence of these agen- 
cies which have chosen its 
pages for the presentation of 
their sales stories to Syra- 
cusans for 1930. 


139 Advertising Agencies—all 


of them important factors in 
the success of the products 
which they advertise—are 
constantly placing advertising 
in The Post-Standard. They, 
after proper consideration, 
have found this medium to 
be effective in creating proper 
acceptance for the products 
advertised. 


It is evident that such a 
number of leading advertis- 
ing executives can’t be wrong 
in their selection of media. 
It is also evident that during 
their many years’ experience 
they have learned to discrim- 
inate, and thus have placed 
their confidence in The Post- 
Standard. 


Sales managers considering new markets 
can avail themselves of many important 
and interesting facts regarding the market- 
ing opportunities in Syracuse and vicinity. 


Inquiries directed to any one of our 
offices will receive our immediate attention. 


THE POST-STANDARD 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Representatives 
New York PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT Boston 
CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 


Daily 61,222 Net Paid 


Sunday 69,879 Net Paid 


Radio for Results 


Number 7 


A leading manufacturer of washing 


Who? 


machines says “Our house to house 
canvassers find that our radio pro- 
gram is a very good subject to be 
used as a door opener, with the result 


that they can talk with the housewife 
about a subject of mutual interest.” 


The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, INC. 


National Representatives of Radio Stations 


274 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO - 


DETROIT ° 


New York City 
BOSTON 


o WL Es 


Largest Indiana 
Coverage at 
Lowest Cost 


The Star Newspapers—Indianapolis Star, 
Terre Haute Star-Post and Muncie Star— 


have 


More Circulation 


than can be obtained by grouping other 
papers in Indianapolis, Terre Haute and 
Muncie. 


And the Rate Per 
Line is Less 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


New York—Chicago—Philadelphia 
Boston—Detroit—Atlanta 


MAN AGEM™MEN T 


Some thoughtful sales- 
manager needs a helper 


Thoughtful, because he wants to know 
more about his business than he _ has 
time to find out. He wants facts, not 
hunches. Why some dealers or territories 
are active and others slow, and what to 
do about it. What distributors are in 
need of and why. What users are doing 
and probably will! do. 

Man available with proper notice to 
present employer has had valuable experi- 
ence in market study and advertising with 
advertisers and advertising agencies. Wants 
connection as assistant to sales man- 
~ # or advertising manager where study 
of distribution and market, ability to an- 
alyze and plan, and good understanding 
of advertising and sales practices are 
needed. Married, mature, well educated, 
Christian. Address Box 250, SALES MANn- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


WRITE more EASILY 


“7 LISTO 


PENCILS and LEADS 


A Million Users Know Their Superiority 
Listo Pencil Corp., Dept. B, Alameda, Cal. 


SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
for Every Purpose 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO 


PSY ee 


siya 


1413 WALL sT. FORT WAYNE, IND. 


—=<-—— 
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Survey of Surveys 


(Continued from page 122) 
cent ownership vs. L. 15.3 per cent, as 
might logically be expected. 

Other phases of these studies such as 
percentage of women vs. men_ readers 
other persons in the family reading the 
magazine in question, duplication, ete. 
result in an unusually complete picture of 
these two publications on a directly com. 
parable basis. S. O. S. ventures to suggest 
that the time has come (he thought it 
had ten years ago) when some fixed stand. 
ards of qualitative measurement of media 
might be evolved—and we feel that Dr. 
Starch’s two almost simultaneous studies 
with their practically similar questions 
(with the exceptions noted) and bases of 
collection of information, are a real con. 
tribution in that direction. 

Copies of either study may be secured 
from S. O. S. or direct from the publishers 
in question. 


Wage Methods and Selling Costs 


By Anne Bezanson and Miriam Hussey 
of the industrial research department of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Com. 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, with 
the cooperation of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 

This study, which is an unusually thor- 
ough one, is based on the detailed record 
of earnings in four departments—women’s 
hosiery, women’s ready-to-wear, men’s 
clothing and housefurnishings—for three 
classes of clerks—full-time, part-time and 
per diem—of a selected group of repre. 
sentative stores. The statistics cover a 
year ending August, 1929, and comprise 
173 tables illustrated with fifty-five charts. 

“How many pairs of two-dollar_ stock- 
ings must be sold by an $18 clerk in a 
retail hosiery department to maintain mod- 
erate selling costs?” 

“What is the relation of the number of 
customers, size of sales check, method of 
payment and_ seasonal activity to the 
store’s highest efficiency ?”’ 

“Is the wage problem of each depatt- 
ment of a store unique? Does the ques- 
tion of compensation vary in the same 
type of store according to locality?” 

These are typical questions which this 
bock answers for the first time, making it 
worth the price to all people interested in 
the standardization of wages. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 405 
pages. $4.50. 


Kentucky’s Industrial Surveys 


A preliminary report of two surveys, 
“Flow of Goods into and out of Kentucky 
and “Inventory of Raw Materials and Ad- 
vantages for Development in Kentucky, 
by the Kentucky Progress Commission. 
Complete reports will be available in Sep- 
tember. Preliminary report may be ob- 
tained free from C. Frank Dunn, execu- 
tive secretary of the commission, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


The Retail Inventory Method and 
Store Budget Control 

A third printing of a twenty-eight-page 
revised edition of a publication first copy- 
righted in 1926. The booklet gives in 


simple language an exposition of a system 
of accounting for retail stores sponsore 
by Ernst & Ernst, accountants and audi- 
tors. It is one of a series “in the interest 
of better business,” the others being Fat- 
tors to Consider in Working Out Mergers; 
Budget Control—W hat It Does and How 
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ty Do It, Business Control Through Anal- 
sis, Standard Costs, The Better Wage— 
An Analysis of Group Bonus Labor Pay- 
ment, Good Will and Its Valuation, Bet- 
ter Inventories, and Responsibility of Bank 
Directors. 
Any of the foregoing may be obtained 
free upon request to Ernst & Ernst, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, or from 
their local offices in fifty-five other Ameri- 


can cities. 


The Successful Control of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch, professor of 
industrial engineering at Columbia Uni- 
versity. A thorough demonstration of how 
every phase of a business should be sub- 
jected to searching analysis; deals exten- 
sively with costs and overhead; shows 
that many characteristics of an enterprise 
may be learned from a study of the rela- 
tions between fixed and variable costs and 
the selling level of a manufactured article; 
points out what a balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement may be made to reveal; 
and outlines a practical budget system. 
Especially interesting for the originality of 
its graphic processes. B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Company, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 239 pages. ($3.00) 


Veteran Music Paper 
Changes Its Name 


The Talking Machine World & Radio- 
Music Merchant, New York, an- 
nounced this week a change in name 
to the Radio-Music Merchant, to take 
effect with its August issue. 
Radio-Music Merchant also announced 
its application for membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

The oldest and largest publication in 
the radio-music field, Radio-Music 
Merchant is owned by Federated 
Business Publications, Inc., and has 
been published continuously since 
1905. 


New Toy Football Game 
in National Campaign 


Newspapers, magazines, business 
papers, radio and direct mail, as well 
as college dailies and comic monthlies, 
will be used by the Municipal Service 
Corporation in a national advertising 
program to introduce the “Howard H. 
Jones Collegiate Football Game.’”’ The 
campaign will be run during the 
football season. 

Howard H. Jones, head coach, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, invent- 
ed the device, through which, it is 
said, 750 plays may be employed. 


To Specify Wool Content 
The word ‘wool’ shall not be used in any 
Way in the labeling, advertising and selling 
of knit underwear unless the percentage by 
weight of wool contained in the garment 
is stated,” the Associated Knit Underwear 
anufacturers of America has decided at 
4 conference, the agreements of which have 


Just been approved by the Federal Trade 
mmission, 


T-MEMBER 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


NEW 


CIRCULATION HEIGHTS 
Reached by 
THE PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Total Net Paid (Daily) - 41,308 
Total Net Paid (Sunday) 34,701 
Total City (Daily) oe « 20,633 
Total City (Sunday) . . 18,295 


Publisher's Statement for period ending March 31, 1930. 


THE PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


PEORIA, Ili. 
Chas, H. tdldy Co., Nat't Repr. :: Chicago, New York, Boston 
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Radio for Results ||| Voy 
Begin to Cultivate the 


Number 8 Y.W.C.A.MARKET 


WHO ? When? 


Today. Because this is the 
In May, 1930, a leading manufacturer of beginning of the fiscal year 
motor cars decided to make a cold turkey in our organization. 

test of radio without any advance notice 
to distributors or dealers. In one week 
they went on ninety-six stations with three 


Clubs reorganize. 
Classes start. 


announcements each day for five days, Vacationists return. 
announcing that this was “Such and Such” Buyers buy the year’s sup- 
a week and that anyone wanting an un- plies now. 


usual trade-in offer should visit their local 


dealer’s showroom. | H ? 
The response was so unusual that a simi- OW. 
lar series was conducted the last week in 


May By advertising in the nation- 
: : al, official magazine of the 
Dealers in sixty cities reported as follows: Y.W.C.A., the Womans Press 


46 definitely favorable — immedi- fn the a pee ae a 
ate interest and in many cases est number Of the new lsca 


direct sales. leit 
12 Indefinite Write for our plan of spe- 
wa cial services to advertisers. 
2 Unfavorable We will work out a selling 
The complete story may be secured from plan to fit your product. 


Address: 
Scott Howe Bowen, nc. ||) cr4R4 JANOUCH, Adv. Mer. 


National Representatives of Radio Stations 600 Lexington Avenue 


274 Madison Avenue New York City New York City 


CHICAGO - DETROIT - Boston 


| 
| 
: 
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Is There a Way to Spot 


the ““Lemons’’? 

(Continued from page 134) 
the inspiration of the moment, no mat- 
ter what it may say about the product 
once it is in the home. 

As proof consider some new gadget 
for the bridge table. When the 
woman sees it in the store its beauty 
attracts her. She sees its beauty in 
the setting at home. She sees it en- 
hances a social evening. She sees her 
guests enchanted by her ability as a 
hostess, That this gadget after pur- 
chase and on critical analysis proves 
to be of absolutely no use toward the 
furtherance of bridge is unimportant, 
because, of out of 1,000 persons who 
play bridge, only four really play it. 
And to the manufacturer of the 
gadget these four are of no value, for 
they would play bridge, with sticky 
cards, on a mountain top in a hurri- 
cane. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


—_ 


POSITION WANTED 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
May 3 .... 120 May 4.... 155 
May 10 ... 118 May 11... 150 
May 17 ... 120 May 18 ... 149 
May 24 ... 123 May 25 ... 149 
May 31 ... 125 Junel.... 144 
june 7 .... 126 james .... 140 


June 14... 111 
June 21 ... 106 
June 28 ... 99 


June 15 ... 142 
June 22 ... 141 
June 29 ... 121 


July 5 .... 94 July 6.... 141 
july 12... 91 Joly 13... 138 
July 19 ... 90 July 20 ... 138 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 


The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


SALESMANAGER 


ence from cu 


work to accomplish desired results. 
September 1. 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SEEKING PERMANENT 
connection with square shooting, established and 
well rated organization; eighteen years’ experi- 
salesman to salesmanager; 37 
years of age; executive type; not afraid of hard 
Available 
ddress Box 251, SALES MANAGE- 


indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twen 
years. Send only name and_address for details 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 


—_—- 


SALES PROMOTION 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 


ment is invited. 


——— 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FoR 
our clients. This distributor took on a_ new spe. 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12, We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation. 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35. years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
/=7 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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in any quantity desired. 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 


In every issue there are articles which profitably could 
be sent to business associates, customers, or friends of 
some of our readers. We shall be pleased to quote prices 


“GIBBONS knows —_ CANADA" _ 


